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MILLION-YEAR-OLD FLYING STORY 



THE FIVE YEARS WAR 

Enemy Nations and the 
Treaties 

THE SPECTACLE OF GERMANY 

By Our Political Correspondent 


Peace is to be celebrated in tliiscountry 
on tlie fifth anniversary of the war. 
August 3, 4, and 5 are announced as days 
of national rejoicing. The war will, there¬ 
fore, come to be known in history as the 
Five Years War. 


The terms offered. to Germany by the 
Peace Conference were received as stern 
but just by the whole world, except 
Germany and a small number of those 
who sympathised with her, unmoved 
by her ambition and cruelty. *• 

To Germany herself, the demands that 
she should admit herself wrong and 
beaten, and should pay for the harm she 
had purposely planned and done, were 
a rude shock. She. had been so long 
blinded by not being allowed to see the 
truth about her own conduct, and was 
so encased in stupid pride through 
generations of narrow conceit, that she 
really did not know how completely she 
was beaten, or how appalling her whole 
nature seemed to other nations. ■ 

Unrepentant Nation 

Sad as was the spectacle of this self- 
hardened people during the war, it was 
not sadder than 'the; spectacle of this 
nation ■■ when its sins found it out. 
Of repentance they showed no sign, but 
only rage. That they, of all people in 
the world, should be punished for the 
wrongs they had done to others, was 
unheard-of, they said. How could their 
enemies think of riiakiug them respon¬ 
sible for what they had done in the war! 

•That was the spirit of the German 
nation as shown in nearly all their news¬ 
papers and the speeches of their leaders, 
so unchanged and unrepentant did 
Germany seem. 

■ So clear was this that it became 
necessary for the Allies to direct Marshal 
Foch to proceed as if the Peace terms 
were rejected and the war not finished, 
and to take whatever steps might be 
necessary. Evidently the war,.begun by 
Germany, so wickedly, carried, on so 
brutally, and lost so completely, had not 
taught.the military nation wisdom, so far 
as it could make its voice heard. If the 
Germans think differently, they have not 
contrived to say so.: 

Austria and Turkey 

Meanwhile, the Austrian delegates 
appeared in Paris to take their turn at 
the table where peace terms are handed 
over to guilty nations. Unlike the 
Germans they arrived smiling and polite,- 
according to the national custom, and 
were'received with a similar courtesy, 
except by tlie Italians, who looked on 
with an air of bitter understanding of 
the ways of their old oppressors. 

With Hungary no peace arrange¬ 
ments are likely to be made until there 
is a government at Buda-Pest that 
self-respecting nations can meet ; and 
Turkey, as we hinted some weeks ago, 
must disappear as a world-power. 


The breaking-loose of the airship that was fo have flown the Atlantic is another example of the 
need for the most efllcient system of mooring these gigantic vessels of the air. Here our 
artist shows what is proposed. Passengers would ascend the tower by a lift. 

the Aeroplane and the Atlantic 

REMARKABLE EVENTS ON BOTH SIDES OF THE SEA 


The Flying Age moves on. While the 
aeroplane race across the Atlantic keeps 
us all alert with ' eager wonder and 
expectation, -stirring up dreams of 
week-end . visits. between the t\v;o 
English-speaking countries, two newer, 
developments of flight come from the 
two sides of tlie ocean,' 

One concerns a remarkable event which 
made memorable a recent meeting of 
engineers in London. As Major Erskine 
Murray was lecturing on wireless at the 
Institution • of Electrical Engineers, a 
loud voice came out of a trumpet ou a 
bench in front of him. 

The voice described what was taking 
place at a height of three thousand feet 
above the building, where two Royal 


Air. Three officers were flying and speak¬ 
ing; into a wireless telephone. It had 
been arranged that their conversation 
should be picked up by a wireless 
receiver and. conveyed to the trumpet, 
and the plan succeeded admirably, so 
that the lecturer and the airmen con¬ 
versed for'some time. The pilot sa’ng 
a song,' described his flight, and at 
last assuring the engineers that he was 
getting “ fed-up," took liis departure. 

The other new fact in flying history 
is of special interest to the astronomers. 
The eclipse of the sun on May 29 was 
the first eclipse on record to be wit¬ 
nessed from the skv, and a professor took 
photographs of the darkened sun at 
two miles high over Monte Video. 


The Great Harlbmirs of the Air 


WONDERFUL ROAD 
TO PALESTINE 

MARVEL OF ENGINEERING 
TRANSPORT 

How the British Army Followed 
the Children of Israel 

ACROSS THE DESERT OF SINAI 

One of the greatest problems which 
the British Army had to contend with 
during its deliverance of Palestine from 
the Turks has just been revealed. It 
was the difficulty of finding its way 
across the Desert of Sinai, which, the 
Children of Israel took nearly forty 
years to cross. ' . 

The difficulty was not so much the 
total absence of roads, but the fact that 
there were no natural features, no trees 
or hills, and no houses or other buildings 
which could be used as finger-posts. 
For 150 miles this immense sandy 
waste has not a single object to relieve 
the eye, and there was therefore no 
method by which motor-drivers and 
others could find their way. 

Thousands of Mounds of Sand 

The trouble was overcome in a very 
clever manner. First of all surveyors 
found the shortest cut, and then at 
every 25 yards little mounds of sand 
were built up. These marked out a clear 
track which the soldiers could follow. 

When the route was thus settled it 
became necessary to make a road for 
motor vehicles, on which the very 
existence of the army depended ; and 
this was done by the simple expedient 
of digging away the loose sand for a 
width of fifteen feet, until the hard sand 
was reached. 

A ditch was made on each side of tlie 
track to carry off the loose sand blown 
up by. the wind ; and in.order to pro¬ 
tect the roadway to some extent from 
the sandstorms, a mound was made 
oil each side, just beyond the ditch. 

The Motor Track 

. This wonderful motor track was made 
all the way across the Desert of Sinai. 
No horses were allowed to use it, and no 
vehicles except' rubber-tyred motors, 
and the result was that the road needed 
very little repair beyond the removal 
at intervals of loose sand blown upon it. 
Telegraph wires could be laid across 
its surface without being buried or car¬ 
ried overhead on poles, for the rubber- 
tyred wheels did no harm as they passed. 

At points where traffic of all kinds- 
accumulated roads were made by lay¬ 
ing down rolls of wire netting a yard 
wide with a mesh of an inch, such as 
we put in front of a rabbit-hutch or a 
fowl-run. .Three such rolls were laid 
side by side, making a track nine feet 
wide. * When one roll was laid out the 
end of the next was wired on to it. 
The sand came through the mesh and 
just covered the netting, but the road 
thus made was highly successful, and 
■will be remembered as a marvel of 
transport engineering. C. R. 
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The Children's Newspaper 


Wbat a Man Saw In the Jungle 

The Toad, the Millipede, and the 
Daddy-Long-Legs in Pit Number Five 

HOW PETER HOATZ1N ASTONISHED THE NATURALISTS 


MONEY WORTH 
NOTHING 


A Book Being Read Now 

Jungle Peace. By William Beebe, Curator 
of Birds, New York Zoological Park. * - 16 
illustrations.’ ~ Withcrby & Co. 8 s. net. ' 

Here is a book full of great adven¬ 
tures, with birds for the heroes and 
ants for the villains. The butterflies 
are the lovely princesses, and the great 
bushmaster snake is the terrible dragon. 
The reader of this book feels that he 
has bec-n to the jungle himself, and 
longs to go again, and this is because 
the man who wrote the book loves the 
jungle and understands .it. 

There arc many, heroes in .the book, 
but the prince of them is Peter 
Hoatzin, the Peter Pan bird that 
refuses to grow up. Other birds and 
animals have changed with Time; 
but Peter Hoatzin stood still, and is 
still the same weird little creature, 
a sort of betwixt and between of 
reptile and bird, that kept the first 
men company. 

Most Remarkable Bird Alive 

His habits are still those of an age 
when reptiles dominated the earth 
and the mammals crept about as yet 
uncertain of themselves and their 
heritage. . He uses his wings as a sort 
of clumsy finger and thumb, creeps 
on all fours, croaks like a frog,, dives 
like a seal, smells strongly of musk, 
yet has feathers and is a bird. Watch¬ 
ing him for a few minutes he will 
duplicate for us these processes of 
-low development that, going on all 
through the ages, Jiave resulted in 
the world of birds** as we know it. 

Mr. Beebe says that, zoologically 
considered, the hoatzin is probably 
the most remarkable and interesting 
bird alive on the earth today. This 
accounts for his having the honour of 
an expedition all to himself; and the 
account of the hunting of one ,wee 
nestling and his clever escape makes 
us chuckle with jov. 

What the Bird Did 

The hunter had climbed up to the 
nest and was coming along the branch 
on which he was perched, when this 
queer little bird-reptile survival of 
unknown ages completely bewildered 
the naturalists by putting back his 
little wings—not folding them as an 
ordinary bird would do, but letting 
them dangle loosely—and diving into 
the-river. He made a beautiful dive 
of fifteen feet, and it. was his first 
introduction to the water! No won¬ 
der the naturalists stared in astonish¬ 
ment, for it was to them as remarkable 
as if a boy should dive 200 feet. 

The most terrific adventure of the 
book is the account of the invasion of 
Pit Number Five by the army ants. 
After tremendous exertion the natural¬ 
ists had • cleared a trail from their 
observation station to the edge of 
the jangle, and along this trail they 
dug a series of pits to trap the unwary 
walkers and hoppers of the night, the 
victims being carried off next morning 
to the . laboratory for microscopic 
inspection, or else undergoing observa¬ 
tion on the spot. 

Invasion of a Pit 

One morning, on visiting the pit, 
Mr. Beebe found it had been invaded 
—a horde of army ants had swept 
across the glade, and scores of fleeing 
insects had fallen into the pit and been 


overtaken by the enemy. One little 
sandy-white frog was jumping about 
trying to avoid the ferocious bites of 
the ants, but wherever he jumped the 
enemy was waiting for him, and his 



Feter Hoatzin, the Wonder-Bird 


fate would have been scaled had not 
the naturalist’s umbrella scooped him 
up into safety. 

One old toad was busy pretending 
to be a pebble, but he knew his danger, 
and the sweat of Tear was oozing* from 
every pore. He had tucked in his 
toes and- lay immovable, not even 
wincing when one of the fierce fighter 
ants dug his weapon into him; and the 
ants gave him just a casual inspection 
and passed on. Another creature that 
had fallen into the- pit and still 
escaped ',yas a big, hard-backed milli¬ 
pede that had put his head and tail 
down and sunk his bulk into the sand, 
so as to present only the mailed por¬ 
tions of his anatomy to the attackers. 

A poor daddy-long-legs was doing a 
veritable dance of death. On his 
long legs he was out of reach of the 
enemy, and as soon as he felt one of 
the deadly antennae touching a leg 
he lifted it up into the air. Once he 
stood on only four legs and waved the 
other four, but it was all of no avail; 
a rush of six ants finally upset him, 
and in a second his body was straddled 
by a small worker ant and borne off. 

The Army Ants 

The organisation of the army 
ants is one of the most intricate 
and efficient in the natural world, and 
it is an organisation of the blind, for 
all these ants that terrorise the jungle 
are totally blind ! They have trans¬ 
port difficulties equal to those which 
beset our troops in the most, terrible 
salients of the Western Front, but tlie 
little creatures surmount them all. 

But Mr. Beebe does not give us the 
adventurous side of the jungle only: 
lie gives us the'beautiful side as well. 
His story of the finding of the dormi¬ 
tory of the butterflies is a true little 
poem, and the chapter on Jungle 
Night completely erases any false 
ideas we may have of the terrifying 
nature of the jungle; it makes us 
rather long for its solitude and peace. 

This is a book to read again and 
again, for it is full of the sunshine of 
life and the wonder of the world, and 
we cannot have too much of these 
things. T. A. B. 


Nation Living on Scraps 
of Paper 

BOLSHEVIK ROAD TO RUiN 

A correspondent of the Times declares 
that there are 25,000 Russiarf Bolshevik 
agents in Berlin, and they are dis¬ 
organising business by flooding the city 
with counterfeit notes so perfectly 
forged and in such quantities that the 
banks do not know which arc good and 
which are bad, and have to accept them. 

Bribes with these counterfeit notes 
are being given to -the soldiers and the 
unemployed, and everyone njny have 
plenty of this false paper money. Now 
the Russians arc forging counterfeit £5 
British banknotes and 100 franc French 
notes, which are to be circulated among 
British and French soldiers on the Rhine, 
in the hope of confusing British and 
French finances, but the imitation of 
these notes is not so good owing to the 
difficulty of matching the jiaper. 

This is the Bolshevik scheme for 
destroying the money system in the 
chief .European countries. 

One of the remarkable results of this 
wide circulation of false money is that 
astonishingly high wages are being paid 
to workmen. If a thousand workmen 
ask for double wages and you can pay 
them in mere scraps of paper it is easy 
to double their wages, or to treble.them ; 
and money in Germany is fast becoming 
merely scraps of paper. Strange turn of 
fate that the nation which declared its 
treaties to be scraps of paper should 
come to find that its money is nothing 
but a scrap of paper too ! 

In Siberia the Russian rouble, which 
before the war was worth two shillings, 
is now worth three-halfpence. 


Did You Know ? 

1. Thai there teas once a Bridge of Land 
from Europe to .-1 uierica ? 

As man came into the world too late to walk 
across it, he has made a bridge of air and is 
flying across. 

2. That there have been fifty thousand 
battles fought in the air—one for every 
hour of the war ? 

In these battlefields of air were heroes as 
immortal as Nelson—the Drakes and Raleighs 
of the sky. 

3. That COO in ill ion people have lately 
given up kings ? 

It is tiie vastest transformation ever known 
in history. 

The full story of all these tilings is 
told in this month’s issue of My Mag¬ 
azine, the monthly companion of the 
Children’s Newspaper. There is no 
magazine like it anywhere, and every 
boy and girl loves it. It lies 011 the 
bookstall side by side with this paper. 
Ask to look at it. 


THE BIRD GETTING INTO BAD HABITS 

Mr. W. W, Corncy writes from Man¬ 
chester concerning the bird • which is 
getting into bad habits : 

It may not be known that the kea 
parrot acquired ■ the habit of eating 
sheep’s kidneys in the days before the 
frozen mutton shipping trade, when 
sheep were only kept for wool and hides. 
When sheep died their skins were 
stripped, and lhc carcases left to decay; 
the flesh was of no value. 

New Zealand and Australia, not pro¬ 
viding a sufficient supply of berries for 
the usual fruit-eating birds, they have 
acquired the liking for kidneys, and tlie 
occasional dead sheep not providing 
enough to go round, they attack the 
living animals. They arc very cour¬ 
ageous birds, and have somewhat of the 
kestrel-hawk appearance about the 
shape of their head and body. 

flave you seen ftSy Magazine ? 


May 31, 1919 

HAS RUSSIA FOUND 
A STRONG MAN ? 
Sailor-Democrat of Siberia 

BRITISH LABOUR M.P. IN 
THE STORM CENTRE 

Sy Our Political Correspondent 

Is Admiral Koltchak the man needed 
as a rallying point for Russia ? 

Koltchak is by race a Tartar. Forty- 
five years' old, short, lithe, nervous, 
excitable, he was, as a naval officer, 
the sharpest disciplinarian in the 
Russian fleet, plain and bluff to. the 
point of rudeness. Wherever there was 
trouble in the fleet—and mutiny there 
was common—he was put in command, 
and quelled disturbance by his fearless¬ 
ness : and determination. When . the 
last mutiny broke out in the Black Sea 
squadron the men demanded the sur¬ 
render of his- sword.- “ You are' not 
worthy to touch it,” was his reply, and 
he flung it overboard. Then he walked 
back to his cabin, and no more was 
heard of the mutiny: Once he saved 
the life of a drowning sailor, and then 
at once put the man in. irons for his 
carelessness in falling overboard. 
Koltchak believes above all in two 
things—Russia and discipline. 

Big John Ward 

The best piece of evidence that wo 
have in Koltr.hak’s favour is that with 
him, helping him, advising him, and 
apparently believing in him, is that 
fine Englishman Colonel John Ward, 
of the- 25th Middlesex Regiment, M.P. 
for Stoke, known popularly ns the 
Navvy M.P. 

Nobody has ever distrusted big John 
Ward. When he speaks in the House 
of Commons everyone listens with 
admiration and respect, for he is felt 
to be honest through and through, 
patriotic, brave, and shrewd. 

If Colonel John Ward, who is in 
Siberia with Koltchak, sees him to be 
a man whom it is well to support, wc, 
who are far off from the scene where 
they are central figures, may very well 
be content to take him as a guide. 

The Dictator 

W'e arc learning now how John Ward 
helped Admiral Koltchak to reach the 
position he holds as the leader of the 
Russian military forces that, more 
than any other, seem to be advancing 
tow ards a sound' settlement of the dis¬ 
tracted government of that great, sad, 
unfortunate land. 

When a Socialist Government was 
formed Koltchak was made Minister of 
War. At that time a large body of 
Czech nrisoners of war banded them¬ 
selves together there to support the 
cause of the Allies and 'maintain a 
firm government. They had advanced 
as an arm}! as far as Ekaterinburg on 
the great Siberian railway. 

There they invited Colonel John 
Ward and the 25th Middlesex Battalion 
to attend the presentation of colours to 
their force. Colonel Ward accepted 
the invitation with tire band of his 
regiment and a hundred men. Admiral 
Koltchak took this opportunity of 
visiting his outposts, and Colonel Ward’s 
contingent became liis bodyguard. 
With them he returned to Omsk, the 
scat of the government of Siberia, and, 
carrying out a quiet little revolution, 
overthrew the Socialist government, 
and became Dictator, controlling affairs 
in that part of the country. 

A Wise Adviser 

Though Koltchak is at present calling 
himself a dictator, and acting as one, 
he may be the strong man needed to 
unite Russia. In any case, lie is not 
treating his opponents with violence; 
and in Colonel Ward he is in touch with 
a plain-speaking lover of free institu¬ 
tions who will not hesitate to tell him 
what he ought to do to establish a 
government representing every class of 
the Russian people. 
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The 'Children s Newspaper 


Kinematograph Among the Cannibals— More Pictures of the Remarkable New Film 


This is the second instalment'of^the 
kinematograph films taken in the 
South Pacific Islands bv Mr. Martin 


Johnson and his wife. They travelled 
18,000 miles and lived 14 months in 
touch with savages and actually with 




cannibals, and their marvellous film, 
soon to be shown everywhere, is prob¬ 
ably the best picture in existence of 


savage life. 


It is produced by the Ideal 
Film Renting Company, and called 
Adventures Among the Cannibals.” 



In this savage tribe every boy blacks his teeth. Some Shortly before our visit this ship was blown 
men wear hair like mops. At their cannibal feasts ashore. Its crew of eight men disappeared, 
are Ki Ki bowls. We saw this one in the Ki Kiground. They were eaten by the natives 



We now started on 
trip down the Langa Lang a La- 
rtific' 


100-mile 
Langa La¬ 
goon among the Artificial Islands 


Attimesatribe isforced Instead of smoking they 
off the Island, and takes eat betel nut, like gin- 
refuge on a coral reef ger and soapsuds 



1 hospitals the sick get well 
They have no medicines 


Four little blackbirds sitting in a row; 
What they are thinking we don’t know 


450 miles north of Solomon Islands 
lies Leuneuwa Lagoon,a coral reef 



Though held in subjection by their strange religion and the dread of punish¬ 
ment,the people here are happy and their houses In the palm grovesare well kept 




Mrs. Johnson was by this 
’time as brown as a bsrry 


The little children would come up to us without any fear, though in great 
astonishment at the sight of white people 


Oneoutof ten of these natives is 
an albino, born with pink eyes 


We found only two children under 
three years old 












Naturally the people 
live largely on fish 


While the men are out the women 
wait on the beach to divide the catch 


The boys amuse themselves 
greatly by catching starfish 


This i9 the house of the chief Devil Devil Man. We found them jolly 
fellows. Their food is brought to them, and they want no tailors 
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Once a year the natives sit round the idols on the sacred ground blowing 
conch sholis, while girls in full paint are led past the images, which are supposed 
to indicate those suitable for marriage. The Devil Devil Man interprets 


Cocoanuts float in from neigh¬ 
bouring islands, and are dis¬ 
tributed by the Devil Devil Man 


The extraordinary cocoanut dance ends the festival. 
Maidens chosen by the idols are married, 
and the images are shut up for another yea:* 
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The music played by the 
native orchestra is of the 
thumpety-bump school 


No part of the island is kept 
more scrupulously clean 
than the cemetery 


The tombstones, being soft and porous, are protected from the 
weather by matting. On the death of an islander the head of 
the family must mourn by the grave and not leave for months 


The air was like balm, and we lazed along 

Continued next week. 
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FLIGHT . 

£15,000,000 a Year from 
a Flying Post 

CAN AN AEROPLANE RISE 
DIRECT? 

By Our Aerial Correspondent 

The Americans are planning five 
ocean-to-ocean aerial routes and three 
coastal airways. The first Air Posts 
have been running for months without 
any serious accident; and now that New 
York, Chicago, Cleveland, and Phila¬ 
delphia are connected, the American 
Postmaster-General is ' designing 20c 
mail services, with a running strength 
of 2000 machines. 

It is estimated that the postage on 
air-express letters will bring an im¬ 
mediate revenue of /i 0,000.000 a year, 
and that the Aerial Parcels Post will 
produce another /5,ooo,ooo. 

NAVIGATING THE CLOUDS 

Navigation did not become a science 
until the rough use of the compass was 
improved by the invention of the 
sextant, with which the position of a 
ship could be measured by sun or star. 
Airmen have .now been provided with a 
new instrument something like a sextant, 
by means of which, in a dear sky, they 
can ascertain their position at anytime. 

Other means of keeping direction are 
being rapidly worked out in connection 
with the Atlantic flight. Passing ships 
will be asked to signal their position, 
and airmen will then be able to calculate 
theirs. Then steamers on main traffic 
routes will have orders to send out smoke 
signals at eight in the morning, at noon, 
and at four in the afternoon. The pro¬ 
cess of making smoke is easy for stokers ; 
and a vessel using oil fuel can make 
smoke which airmen can see in clear 
weather for sixty miles. 

When blanketed in fog or cloud, flying 
men will depend entirely on directional 
signals received from wireless stations 
and from ships. Wiiat is now needed is 
some ingenious instrument .which will 
show a pilot that he has been caught in 
a side wind, and record the rate at which 
the machine is drifting out .of her course. 
This is the present source of danger in 
thick weather, when sun, star, and 
smoke signals cannot be seen. 

THE HELICOPTER 

It is reported that an inventor is 
building a flying machine without 
wings,'which rises by means of upright 
air screws, looking somewhat like masts 
carrying whirling fans, 

This is one of the oldest ideas in air¬ 
craft; and, before the days of Jules 
Verne, who used it in fiction, designers 
tried to lift machines in the air by means 
of vertical propellers. In 1913, a Danish 
nventor, Mr. Ellehammer, constructed 
a wingless aeroplane that raised itself 
from the ground by its own power. 

Machines of this kind are called 
helicopters, which indicates that they 
rise in a spiral. The advantage of a 
helicopter is- that it can rise and land 
in a small space. A flat roof might serve 
as a landing stage. As far as is generally 
known at present, the helicopter re¬ 
quires more engine power than an 
aeroplane, and in case of engine stop¬ 
page and other accidents the wingless 
machine is likely to fall in a direct 
smash, instead of being able to glide 
down as an aeroplane in trouble usually 
can. All the possibilities of the heli¬ 
copter have, however, not been explored. 

THE £10,000 AUSTRALIAN FLIGHT 

The Government of Australia offers a 
prize of /i0,000 to the first Australian 
pilot flying a machine entirely of British 
make from England to Australia. The 
distance ranges from 15,000 to 17,000 
miles, according to the route taken. It 
must be covered in at most 720 hours, 
before'December 31, 1920. Aeroplanes, 
flying boats, and seaplanes may be used. 


AGINC0URT HERO 
GUARDS EDITH CAVELL 

Gate to the Grave Built 
by Shakespeare’s Knight 
* KING, HARRY’S FRIEND 

With a,- German bullet im her heart 
Edith Cavell sleeps in English soil. 
Her first grave was dug in the darkness 
of the night by murderers swift as Judas ; 
her final tomb was four hundred years 
a-building. 

Before the rapture of genius passed 
that gave England cathedrals which are 
in their way unrivalled,.there appeared a 
fine old man, destined to do his part in 
unconsciously preparing a place for the 
eventual coming of Edith Cavell. It was 
Sir Thomas Erpingham—Shakespeare’s 
Erpingham ; and the Erpingham gate 
that lie erected opposite the west end 
of Norwich Cathedral stands today, 500 
years after, still one of the monuments 
of the land. 

Twice we meet Sir Thomas Erpingham 
in Shakespeare. First, in Richard II., 
his name is mentioned in an immortal 
scene in which John o’ Gaunt, dying, m 



The Erpingham Gate at Norwich, 
by which Nurse Cavell sleeps 

has just breathed that matchless pane¬ 
gyric on England, beginning with the 
line, “ This royal throne of kings, this 
sceptred isle," and leading up to a 
description of England as : 

This land of such dear souls, this dear, 
dear land. 

Dear for her reputation through the 
world. 

Edith Cavell, if ever woman did, 
maintained the honour and the reputa¬ 
tion of our land throughout the world. 

Erpingham was not present at the 
bedside, but he is mentioned later, in 
the chamber, as one of those coming 
" witli eight tall ships and three thousand 
men of war” to hurl the Kaiser of that 
day, Richard II., from his throne. 

But it is in Shakespeare’s Henry V. 
that we come actually face to face with 
Sir Thomas Erpingham, and there, the 
night before the battle of Agincourt, he 
is making the round of our camp, aged 
and white, but of grand courage, a com¬ 
manding general, friend anil sage coun¬ 
sellor of the king. While passing from 
post to post in the chilly night air, he 
meets Henry, who greets him with 
affectionate respect, and says, “ Lend 
me thy cloak, Sir Thomas.” Sir Thomas, 
for all the cold and all his years, oilers 
to stay cloakless with his sovereign, but is 
bidden go to rest. ’ ‘ The Lord in Heaven 
bless thee, noble Harry,” he says as he 
goes. “ God-a-mercy, old heart 1 Thou 
speakesf cheerily,” answers the Icing. 

Sir Thomas lived to see the wonderful 
victory next day ; he lived to build, in 
1420, his gate at Norwich Cathedral. 
That gate is one of the portals that guard 
the noble pile by which Edith Cavell lies, 
a cathedral 500 years old when Shakes¬ 
peare knew it, and built when Norwich 
was the second city of our land. E. A. B. 


IS YOUR MONEY TRUE ? 
Coinage on Its Trial 

The nation’s money is on trial. A 
jury of bankers, assayists, goldsmiths 
and silversmiths is sitting to decide 
whether the coins from the Empire’s 
mints are good and honest, containing 
the right proportions of silver and gold. 

The coins for examination are chosen 
by chance,-one front every 2000 gold 
pieces, and one from about every /100 
worth of silver. They are from the 
imperial mints at Sydney, Melbourne, 
Perth, Ottawa, and Bombay. All the 
coins are made from copies of the same 
die, and should be exactly similar,in 
design, but under St. George’s dragon 
is a distinctive letter which tells from 
which mint the coin was issued. If 
you ever get a 1918 sovereign or half 
sovereign, you will know that it comes 
from overseas, for no gold pieces were 
coined in England last year. 


SAVED BY PEACE 

One of the first savings through the 
approach of peace is being made on war¬ 
ships. Pour powerful and costly vessels 
were planned, but now it is felt that 
they will not be needed, and on three of 
them the work will be stopped. The 
saving to the country in consequence is 
estimated at between eighteen . and 
twenty million pounds. About 150 
British warships are also being sold. 


GOOD FROM EVIL 

Out of the sufferings of our soldiers 
in poison-gas attacks has come an im¬ 
portant discovery. 

Sir W. M. Fletcher, Secretary to the 
Medical Research Committee, tells the 
story in his last report. Oxygen had to 
be given to the poison-gas victims, and 
a new method of oxygen treatment 
was devised, which has saved hundreds 
of lives in the influenza epidemic. 

Before the war, when the lungs were 
inflamed and refused to work, oxygen 
was pumped into the system, but this 
was not clone in a proper way. The 
right way has now been found,-together 
with new treatment of certain diseases, 
by prolonged breathing of air enriched 
with oxygen. 


AN OIL PIPE ACROSS SCOTLAND 

Oil for warship and mercantile marine 
fuel is now being run from the Clyde to 
the Forth through a special pipe line 
which was built during the war. ■ An 
immense reservoir for oil fuel, holding 
Co million gallons, has been completed 
at Rosyth, and can be fed from the pipe. 


STRANCERS SAVE THE CITY 
Bradford has a birth-rate lower than 
its death-rate, so that if it were not for 
immigration into the city, the popula¬ 
tion would rapidly decline. Real Brad¬ 
ford, says the medical officer, is dying out, 
and the city is being saved by newcomers. 


A CRIPPLE BOY’S ESSAY 

Sir William Trcloar lately offered a 
prize to some cripples for writing their 
impressions of a soldier’s march through 
London,and the Editor is asked to give/’ 
these extracts from the winning essay, 
written by Cornelius Groves, aged 13. 

How lovely was the sight when the 
Guards marched through London ! 
How it struck me to see the kilts and 
hear the band which played so sweetly. 

x\t every halt I thought how kind 
were the people on the balconies of 
every house to throw chocolates and 
cigarettes to the Guards, and how 
pleased were the Guards. They must 
have felt that London was the place to 
be greeted in. I must say the Prince of 
Wales looked fine bn his steed, with 
two officers at his side. 

There was only one regiment allowed 
to march with fixed bayonets; they 
were the Grenadier Guards, and they 
looked fine with the sun glittering on 
their bayonets. It impressed itself on 
my mind thoroughly when I got home 
to know that our country has such a 
fine and brave Army. 


THREE MIGHTY MEN 

Each a Glory to a Nation 
and a Race 

FIGURES ON THE WORLD’S MAP 

Three great men come into the map of the 
world this week. On June 2 in 1882 Garibaldi 
died; on June 6 in 1599 Velasquez was bom; 
xin June 7 in 1329 Robert Bruce passed away. 
They were three immortal men, each adding 
glory to a nation and a race. 

Garibaldi of Italy 

Giuseppe Garibaldi shares;- with 
Andreas Hofer, the defender of Tirol, 
the first place among nineteenth century 
heroes. 

Born at Nice, the son of a shipmaster, 
Garibaldi became a seafarer himself, a 
skilful captain who knew the world’s 
chief waterways. Roused to passionate 
anger by the division of I talc into small 
ill-governed States, his sympathy was 
warm towards all people struggling to be 
free, and he first made himself a name 
fighting in the wars of the South 
American Republics. 

When the time came for striking a 
blow to unite Italy, lie was already the 
best known man in Italy for courageous 
enterprise. Again and again he joined 
in insurrections to drive the Austrians 
from Italy, and unite the whole country 
under the Piedmontese crown. Again 
and again he was a defeated fugitive, 
with a price set on his head. But he 
always escaped, and at the last, though 
he had started life as a Republican, he 
placed Victor Emmanuel on the Italian 
throne by the conquest of Sicily and 
Naples. 

A man of plain and simple character 
and of heroic bravery. Garibaldi was 
the knight errant, of the cause of free¬ 
dom in th.e nineteenth century. 

Velasquez of Spain 

Diego Velasquez (pronounced 
Ve-las-keth) was one of the greatest 
painters of all ages, but his fame outside 
liis native land ripened very slowly. 

That was because his paintings, large 
in number, were chiefly left in royal 
hands, for he was the court painter of 
his period, specially commissioned and 
pensioned by Henry IV, ol Spain, whom 
he painted about forty times. 

Velasquez was nobly born, botii on 
the side of his father, who was of 
Portuguese descent, and. his mother, 
who was Spanish. As royal com¬ 
missioner for the encouragement of art 
in Spain he established a school of 
painting there, and in it many of the 
two hundred pictures that bear his 
name w^crc touched up. More than half 
his works are now in England. 

His pictures arc unsurpassed in 
character drawing. The best of them 
all, “ The Spanish Admiral,” is in the 
National Gallery. It shows a dark, 
proud man, whose very grip ol the ground 
with his feet tells of authority. 

Bruce of Scotland 

Robert Bruce, liberator of Scotland, 
was of Yorkshire descent, and became 
heir to the Scottish throne by the 
marriage of his great-great-grandfather 
to a daughter of a Scottish king. The 
heirship was doubtful, as there were two 
rivals in the field, both favoured by 
many Scots, but one of them died 
and the other was slain by Bruce in a 
passionate quarrel. 

His reign of 23 years was ‘filled with 
war and strife, lighted up in the midst 
by the splendid victory of Bannockburn 
in 1314, and later by the grading 
expulsion of the English from Scotland. 

In his early life Bruce was harassed 
by the claims of his rivals to kingship. 
After Iris coronation he was defeated 
and a fugitive, and his crown was only 
safe on his head after seven years of 
bitter fighting. This was the period of 
the story of his watching the repeated 
struggles of the spider that taught him 
to try again. 

His was a turbulent, brave, sad life, 
rather of ambition, perhaps, than of 
single-hearted patriotism. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP OF THE WORLD 



Equator - the middle 
line round the globe 


This Week in History 
June 1. City of Melbourne founded, 1837 

2. Garibaldi died at Caprera, Sardinia, 1882 

3. First stone of the Kiel Canal laid, 1887 

4. Cyprus ceded to Britain, 1878 

5. First balloon ascent near Paris, 1781 

6. Velasquez born at Seville, Spain, 1599 

7. Robert Bruce died at Cardross, Scotland, 1329 


Melbourne m 1837 


+Arm&.dilto , 

Eskimos, Finns, Lapps, and Samoyeds Lumbermen are leaving the American St.John’s is blocked by icebergs floating Buckwheat is now being sown in . Archangel, free from ice, can now 

in Arctic Lowlands are preparing for forests and going to work on farms down from the Greenland ice-cap Europe and America be reached by ships 

the hunting and fishing season, which v The armadillo is beginning to hibernate South African, Australian, and New Zealand Sealing, whaling, and walrus-hunting Recent trouble in Egypt, Punjab, 

brings t eir winter tood in South America children are playing winter games^ are beginning in the Arctic and Afghanistan is possibly due to 

Huge deposits of anthracite coal have Cyclones and typhoons are beginning The round-up of cattle for' the branding of The ownership of Spitzbergen is being the unrest caused in ail Mohammedan 

been found in Peru in the China Seas calves is nearly over in North America discussed. It contains rich coalfields lands by the collapse of Turkey 


The Milllon-Year-fMd Story of the Atlantic Flight 


The first attempt to fly the Atlantic was enveloped in mystery and tragic anxiety. Mr. Harry Hawker made it, and of him was written :“Heis28,withthelile-hloodoi Australia surging in his veins, a 
heart aglow with hope, a confidence that never fails, and a brain as clear as crystal because he neither drinks nor smokes.” Such matchless qualities make matchless deeds; such men will never die 


the Atlantic Flight ? 


What is it you see in this tale of 
Perhaps you see 
what all the world has 
seen—an airship breaking 
loose and drifting out 
alone ; seaplanes coming 
to grief, and another 
covering itself with glory; 
one aeroplane breaking 
down, another dashing 
out from Newfoundland 
with the plucky Mr. 
Hawker and Commander Grieve on 
board, and at last the greatest flight 
that men have ever made. 



tint behind the newspaper story 
is something wondrous beyond words. 
Let us think of it all, the million- 
year-old story of the Atlantic flight. 

Once upon a time there was no 
water flowing between Europe and 
America ; a man could have walked 
across the thousands of miles that 
divide us from the great Republic of the 
West. But no man trod the dry path 
that led from Europe to America. 
Man came upon the earth too late to 
use it, and in the course of time it 
disappeared. 

The Bridge No Man Walked On 

Those sleepless powers that Nature 
uses for her purposes, the mighty 
forces of heat and cold, of sun and 
wind and rain and tide, the fiery 


furnaces within the earth, the con¬ 
tracting and expanding of the rocks 
of which the earth is made, the 
stupendous weight of millions of tons 
of eartli always pressing down—all 
these things were at work throughout 
the ages, and in the end the pressure 
of things was too much for the bridge 
of land. It sank lower and lower, and 
the time came when the waters of the 
Atlantic rolled in its place. 

But Nature has her mighty plans. 
She works from age to age and accom¬ 
plishes her purposes. Nothing is hap¬ 
hazard. She sows the seed today and 
in a hundred million years, it may be, 
the fruit will come. The mind of God 
is from everlasting to everlasting. 

And through all these ages in which 
bridges of land and gulfs of water 
have been changing places, in which the 
pressure of natural processes has split 
earth into continents, the pressure of 
the earth has been doing other things. 

The Power in the Depths 

It seems a long way back to the 
history of this flight, but in Nature 
time is nothing, and it is the ever¬ 
lasting things that matter in this 
world. What was happening in those 
distant ages is that, deep down in 
the. earth, the buried vegetation 
of age upon age was being 
pressed so that the natural oils came 


out of it and formed for themselves 
colossal reservoirs in the depths 
beyond the reach of men. So oil was 
formed, and now we see how Nature 
was preparing for the Atlantic flight, 
for from these reservoirs came petrol, 
and from petrol came the wondrous 
engine that lifts man to the skies. So 
that, though the land bridge sank 
beneath the sea, Nature’s invisible 
builders were preparing then for the 
bridge of air that should take its place. 

Man Finds All Things Ready 

The longer we live the more certain 
we are that the universe was planned 
and built for us. The greatest thinkers 
of all time have believed it, and no 
other belief is-possible to those who 
know. The thought to which, all 
knowledge drives us is that God 
built a house, prepared it for man, 
and brought man into it. Man comes 
into the world and finds that all is 
ready for him—coal and petrol and 
light and ether are ready to his 
hand. Marvellous it is that a drop 
of petrol from the depths ot the earth 
should lift us to the skies, and more mar¬ 
vellous than all it is that these powers 
lie all about us waiting for our use. 

Perhaps you read the graphic story 
of the talk with the flying men as they 
raced above the Atlantic. The captain 
of a destroyer was looking through a 
powerful glass when he saw the approach 


of a light; he said it was like looking at 
Mars through a faint haze. In a few 
moments it signalled him, and the man 
in the crow’s-nest sang out, “ X. C. I.” 
It was the first message of the man who 
was flying to the Azotes, and back 
from the destroyer the greeting sped 
through space : “ Good luck ! ” 

" Thanks,” said the flying man. 

And then Captain Davis, on the 
destroyer, listened for hours to the men 
on the seaplanes chattering to each 
other. He heard Cape Race, in New¬ 
foundland, speaking to them. " How 
are you getting along out there ? ” Cape 
Race asked, and the flying man sent 
back, “ Fine, thanks, but a little cold.” 
Then merchant ships became impatient 
to get news; but the seaplanes were too 
busy to gossip with the merchantmen, 
and stern rebukes came down. “ Listen 
to that,” Captain Davis heard one sea¬ 
plane say to another; and then he heard 
the words, “ Jump on those fellows ! ” 

Man’s Partner 

Up in the skies, spinning along their 
bridge of air, the flying men find thojr 
partner Nature always willing, always 
ready. If she destroyed the visible 
bridge she has set an invisible bridge 
in its place, this bridge of air! 

So Nature works with Man, so Man 
must work with Nature. The earth 
is made for him, its powers lie all 
about him, and he has but to seize 
his opportunities to make this world 
a garden for us all. A. M. 
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Has Germany Suffered 
Enough ? 

The English-speaking race is 
just and merciful. It has built 
up its power throughout the 
earth on the human quality of 
mercy and the political rock, of 
liberty. The British Common¬ 
wealth is what it is because there 
is no room in it for cruelty. 

What are we to say, then, of 
this most pitiful spectacle now 
seen beyond the Rhine ? Life for a 
hundred million men and women 
and children is torture that only 
sleep can break. Fathers lookout 
across the night and see no hope 
of a brighter day ; mothers can¬ 
not feed their children ; children 
die like flies. It is the punish¬ 
ment of guilty countries for the 
war they made upon the world. 

Terrible it is—how terrible 
France and Belgium and Serbia 
know too well. They at least 
were innocent of the cause of all 
these woes, but they have borne 
them all ; they bore them all 
for years while Germany looked 
on, inflicting wrong upon wrong 
and cruelty on cruelty, pitiless 
in the presence of the, bitterest 
grief that ever fell upon man¬ 
kind. Not one pang of pain has 
Germany now which she has not 
inflicted on mail}'' other lands. 

It is right that we should not 
forget that Germany is suffering, 
as a guilty nation, the tortures 
she inflicted on innocent popu¬ 
lations. If the punishment is 
enough to bring tears from a 
stone, it is sternly just. 

And yet it is the glory of our 
race that it will be merciful 
to enemies. There is no British 
heart that takes delight in crush¬ 
ing fallen foes, and it is natural 
that there should be a feeling in 
this country that the suffering is 
enough. It is said that the 
Allies are cruel in keeping up 
the blockade which is starving 
Germany, and that the terms 
of Peace are harder than even a 
guilty nation should have to bear. 

The truth is that Germany 
has not satisfied the world that 
she can yet be trusted; and it is 
not to be expected that the 
Allies, who have in their keeping 
the welfare of not Germany only 
but of all mankind^should leave 
Germany with the will and the 
power to break the Peace again. 

The future of Germany rests 
with Germany, and no power 
outside can save her. We think 
the sufferings of Germany are 
terrible enough ; we hope that 
with the signing of Peace 
food will flow into Germany, 
and order and prosperity return. 

Then, repenting of her crimes 
and redeemed through suffering, 
the world will welcome the 
German people back into the fold, 
last but not least in the League 
of Nations on which the hope of 
all the world depends. A. M. 



The Editor’s Table 

£2> <£) Fleetvvay House, Farringdon Street, London 

abous the hidden waters of the ancient Riser 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 



Where Has the Postcard Been ? 
■\T7hat curious things do happen in 
* this world. A good friend of 
the Children’s Newspaper, the Vicar of 
Giggleswick in Yorkshire, bought a 
bellows a dozen years ago and sent a 
postcard to the shop in London to say 
what a good bellows it was. There was 
an end of it. The postcard was delivered 
and dealt with, and there was no more 
unimportant thing in the world than 
this scrap of paper. But twelve years 
have passed, the tiny tots of the days' 
when the vicar bought the bellows have 
grown up to be young ladies ; the Great 
War has gone and the Great Peace has 
come ; and now the postcard ha.s turned 
up again, picked up by a British sailor 
on the European shores of the Bos¬ 
phorus. There is a story for you, and 
a puzzle. What can have happened to 
this postcard all these years that it 
should be found, clean and readable, 
lying in Constantinople ? The Editor 
has a theory. What is yours ? 

<3 

THE WORTHY DAME 



Dame Nature leads us by the nose, say3 
Mr, Ernest Bryant in the new number of 
IVly Magazine. We might follow worse 
guides than this vJise old lady. 


© 

Village Vandals 


N< 


for commemorating the war than 
that we should plant a tree for every 
life that has been lost." Those who keep 
Arbor Day, and plant trees year by year, 
are Britain’s natural patriots. 

But sad news comes of the lovely 
Kentish village from which Arbor Day 
sprang in England. The old tree- 
planter who kept Eynsford village 
beautiful, and was its natural guardian 
for so long, is dead, and though there is 
talk of keeping his memory green there 
is little evidence of that best of all 
memorials, the keeping alive of the 
spirit of a good man’s life. For there 
has just happened in Eynsford an ugly 
piece of vandalism. The beautiful 
willow's by 7 the river have been callously 
stripped of their branches and stand 
today a mere line of stumps, so that the 
chief glory of one of Kent's most 
beautiful villages is spoiled for years. 
Willows must be cut, but the proper 
way to cut them is to cut them alter¬ 
nately year by year, so as not to spoil 
a scene. The pity is that so often the 
power to ruin a landscape lies with those 
who either do not care or think or under¬ 
stand, and by a rash use of power destroy 
the joy of thousands whose love of 
beauty is not dead. 


Right or Wrong ? 

Air friend Mr. Kennedy Jones, M.P., 
^ is forgetting the war already, 
lie has been praising the virtue of 
believing in your country whether it is 
right or wrong. But that false patriotism 
was all before the war. Under the 
League of Nations we all believe in our 
country being right; and he is false to 
the new world, and to all the ideas on 
which it is being built up, who believes 
in wrong because it suits his country. We 
hope Mr. Jones will think again. 

© 

There is No Death 

\A 7 e shall have to be careful. The 
* * editor of a children’s newspaper 
has the keenest critics in the world. We 
said the other day that Jules Vedrines, 
the immortal French airman, is dead, 
and a little lady of nine writes that if 
Vedrines is immortal he cannot be dead. 
She is right, and it is a pity that wc have 
no better word than death for our last 
sleep before the Great Awakening. As wc 
must use these words wc must learn to 
understand them rightly. Wc do not 
die ; wc sleep from one life to another.- 
There is no death. There are no dead. 
© 

The Great Flight 

T s it not one of the most interesting 
*■ aspects of the great Atlantic flight 
that one of the passengers in the first 
steamship to cross the Atlantic has lived 
to see it ? He is ninety years old, and 
from the vicarage at Melbury Osmond, 
in Dorsetshire, he wrote a beautifully 
clear letter the other day. to the 
Children’s Newspaper. It tells how the 
pitching and rolling of the Sirius threw 
him again and again into the water 
lying at the bottom of the ship, and 
describes how the paddle boxes seemed 
to save the steamship from rolling com¬ 
pletely over. Mr. Vincent Ransome took 
a twenty days’voyage in a ship like that 
eighty years ago, and he may live to see 
aeroplanes cross in as many hours. 

© 



The Angel of the League of Nations 

Peace Takes Charge of the World 

@ - 

THE LORD’S PRAYER IN FRENCH 

Notre Pere qui es aux cieux, que Ton nom 
so it sanctifie ; que Ton regne vienne ; que Ta 
volonte soit faite sur la terre coinme au ciel. 

Donne-nous aujounl’hui notre pain quoti- 
dien; pardonne-nous nos offenses comme 
nous les pardonnons a ceux qui nous ont 
offenses; et ne nous induis point dans la 
tentation, mais delivre-nous du mal, car e’est 
a Toi qu’appartiennent le regne, la puis¬ 
sance, et la gloire, au siecle des siecles. Amen. 


OUR £1000 FUND 

WHAT TO DO 

The Children’s Newspaper hopes for 
the day when it will be possible for every 
boy and girl in these islands to climb to 
the top of the educational ladder. 

It will come. In the meantime, the 
editor has set aside for the first year 
of the .Children’s Newspaper a fund 
of /iooo, from which grants will be 
made on behalf of scholars in need. 
After considering many suggestions, the 
editor has thought it best to lay down 
no conditions, but to leave the fund 
entirely open so that any teacher in the 
kingdom can apply for a grant on behalf 
of anj' boy or girl in school.' 

Applications should be made in the 
first instance by postcard, asking for a 
form to be filled up by the teacher with 
information justifying the appeal. 


SOCIETY NEWS 

Lady Bird has caught a green fly. 

® ® ® 

Large numbers of lords and ladies are 
seen in the woods. 

® • ® ® 

It is said that a cat in Central Europe 
has been seen looking at a king. 

® ® ® 



Garden Engagement: 

Sweet William to Dorothy Perkins 

® ® ® 

The kingfisher has been noticed 
several times of late with the milkmaids 
in the country lanes. 

® ® ® 

Miss Marigold has moved from the 

Penny Royal and taken up her resi¬ 
dence near the Mint. 


TIP-CAT 

Still going over the top : the weather¬ 
cock. 

® ® ® 

A fashionable milliner has created a 
thirty-guinea hat illuminated by elec¬ 
tricity for a light-headed customer. 

® ® 

Light reading : the 
© ® 

Of all the big firms 
amalgamated lately', 
that of Messrs. Jacob, 

Peek, Freen, Hunt- 
ley, and Palmer takes 
the biscuit. 

® ® 

Why all authors 
are confident of suc¬ 
cess : Because t li e v 
are told their books 
are bound to sell. 

' ® ® 

State education is 
a mischievous thing, 
says Mr. Harold Cox. 

He feels that ignor¬ 
ance is bliss. 

® ® 

Common to gar¬ 
deners : growing 
pains. 

® ® ® 

When some negro troops started a 
riot the other day the reporter wired 
that things were looking very black. 



TETER PUCK WANTS 
TO KNOW 

If an M.P. would Eire 
up his seat to a lady 
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ONLY A JOURNALIST 

HOW THE NEWS GETS 
INTO THE PAPER 

The Quiet Hero Who Gives 
Up His Life 

NEWSPAPER THAT FOUND 
LIVINGSTONE 

Though it is the business of a news¬ 
paper to record the heroism of others, 
few people realise what devotion, 
daring, and self-sacrifice may lie in the 
work of the journalist, behind the making 
of the newspaper itself. The fine story of 
James Harvey Dale affords a good 
example. 

Dale was a youth of 16, who, because 
he could not enlist, left his native 
Lancashire, and, after work at Woolwich 
Arsenal, joined a London local paper, 
where he was doing excellently. 

Boy’s Last Thought 

"But as he was returning to the office 
his bicycle was caught in a tram-line, and 
he was thrown under a nine-ton lorry. 
Both his legs were broken, and his body 
was fearfully injured. There was no 
hope for him, and he knew it. There 
was no chance of his getting back to his 
desk, and so, mastering his agony, he 
put his hand into his pocket and drew 
out a packet, a batch of " copy ” for 
his paper. “ Please take this to the 
office ; it is important,” he said, giving 
the address. The dying boy’s last 
thought was of his duty to his paper, 
and lie spoke no more. 

Desolation, like that has carried many 
men far in the newspaper world, and 
enabled them to do astonishing things. 
It has carried them again and again into 
the battle-line, where, until the later 
years of the Great War, they have been 
cordially hated by military commanders. 
Lord Wolseley, Lord Roberts, and Lord 
Kitchener all detested the presence of 
these men who risked their lives to tell 
the nation at home what was happening. 
Militarism hates the People and does not 
wish that they should know the truth. 

Stanley’s Journey 

There was one man at whom they 
should never have grumbled, at any rate. 
He was Mr. Bennet Burleigh, who, in 
a moment of critical danger, forgot his 
calling and turned soldier with the 
happiest results. In the expedition 
to Khartoum in the bad old days the 
Dervishes broke the British square. 

Under the mass of numbers our men 
were becoming mauled and bemused, 
but in the nick of time they heard a 
great voice roaring, “ Now, then, give 
it to them, lads ! Give it to them, 
lads 1 Hurrah, hurrah ! " It was Ben- 
net Burleigh, in the thickest of the 
lighting, the knight of the pen nerving 
the wieklers of the sword. 

They do great things, these journal¬ 
ists. It was W. IT. Russell, of the 
Times, who sent home flaming 
despatches which forced the Government 
to save the troops they had left to 
perish unfed and uncared for in the 
snows and pestilence of the Crimea ; but 
an even greater thing was the journey 
of Stanley iri search of Livingstone. 

This pioneer into the untrodden wilds 
among savage men and beasts was only 
a newspaper man. Livingstone had long 
been lost sight of and been reported 
dead, and Stanley was in Spain for his 
New York paper, when he received a 
wire calmly saying, “ Find Livingstone.” 
Stanley did find Livingstone. ITe went 
to the heart of Africa and found him 
among slave-dealers at Ujiji. K. A. B. 


SCROOGE 

The rector of Merthyr Tydvil not 
long ago appealed to a landowner who 
owns much of the land of the place, but 
lives outside it, for a subscription to a 
poor people’s dinner fund. But the land- 
owner replied that he could not subscribe 
because he hdd calls at home. He has 
since died worth over a million pounds. 


PRIDE OF GENEVA-CAPITAL OF THE WORLD 


Geneva is intensely proud of its 
distinction as ” the moral capital of 
the world.” The history of the city 
shows that as a home of freedom it 
well deserves the honour the Peace 
Conference has given it as the place 
where the League of Nations will have 
its meetings and establish its offices. 

The bells of the city have been rung, 
and the citizens have been asked by the 
State Council to join in thanksgiving to 
God ” who holds the nations in His hands 
and lias guided them to an achievement 
without example iu the annals of the 
world.” 

Geneva has long been famed as a home 
of liberty. From the days of the Refor¬ 
mation it has been Protestant. Here. 
John Calvin, a Frenchman, wrote bis 
religious books. For many years it was 


kept out of the Swiss Confederation of 
States because of its Protestantism. 
Here Rousseau, whose writing led up to 
the French Revolution, was born ; and 
here Voltaire lived in his later life. 
The Red Cross was formed at Geneva, 
and International Arbitration found its 
first home in the city. 

Now Geneva has over 100,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, about equally halved between 
Protestantism and Catholicism. Many 
of them are foreigners. The city stands 
on the Lake of Geneva at the point where 
the swift-flowing Rhone leaves the lake. 
Circling round it are the Jura Mountains, 
but in the distance appear the snow-clad 
Alps, and from the chief street the 
evening glow makes a beautiful picture 
in clear weather as it lights up the 
broad snow-field of Mont Blanc. 


LIFE AS IT WILL BE SOME DAY 



“ Sorry to be late, miss ; the milk plane 
was an hour late in leaving Switzerland ” 


“ Co take me to see the elephants 
in India this week-end, Dadilie ” 


Flying and wireless are speeding up the world and overcoming time and distance. Our artist 
shows us what may happen when we grow up, with pocket telephones and family aeroplanes 


A PROFESSOR’S TALE OF 
CAMOUFLAGE 


HOW MANY ENGINES 
HAVE WE ? 


Slow Minds and New Ideas 

The slowness of the official mind in 
receiving new ideas is. shown in a letter 
written by Professor Kerr of Glasgow. 

As a student of the natural protective 
colouring of animals he was convinced 
that ships of war ought to be painted 
so that they could not be seen clearly, 
and he explained to the Britisli Admir¬ 
alty how it could be done. This was 
during the first month of the war. 

The Admiralty experimented, but 
not on the lines that tlic professor 
advised, and a year later they informed 
him that the system was a failure. 

Two years later still, in 1917, they 
adopted his plan partly, but neglected 
some of its best points, and camouflage 
was then spoken of as if it were a 
discovery. But it had been pressed 
upon the Government repeatedly for 
three years, and up to the end of the 
war the men who had studied it most 
thoroughly were never asked to help. 

It was .the Admiralty who pooh- 
poobed the telegraph and said the 
country had no use for it, and now, 
fifty years after, we see once more how 
slowly the official mind moves behind 
the walls of Whitehall. 


The Government’s Bad Excuse 

It is sometimes said that figures may 
prove anything. That is roughly true 
if you do not know. But, if you do 
know, figures only prove the truth. 
When figures are used to prove some¬ 
thing false, they carefully leave out the 
numbers tliat really matter. 

Here is an illustration. Railway 
travel is in a bad way. Trains are few 
and crammed. The excuse of the 
Government, which has the manage¬ 
ment of the railways in the hollow of its 
hand, is that 700 engines and 1600 pas¬ 
senger coaches have been sent to France 
and not yet returned. It seems a big 
number, and it makes up a seemingly 
fair excuse. 

But the truth is that out of every 
hundred British engines we have lent 
three, and not lent 97 ; and out of every 
450 passenger coaches we'have lent one 
coach, and 449 we have not lent. We 
have about 23,000 railway engines and 
750,000 coaches ; .and the Government’s 
excuse that the railways must be upset 
because we have lent 2300 engines and 
coaches is not sound. The Government 
is not managing the railways well. 


News From Everywhere 

Gathered bv 



The influenza epidemic last autumn 
cost the life insurance companies of 
the United States 730,000,000. 

A Bill now before Parliament for 
cheap trains outside London fixes 
workmen’s fares at ten miles a penny. 

A bunch of hair three feet long lias 
been picked up in Tottenham. 

The official in charge of the great 
flag at the Houses of Parliament forgot 
to put it half mast for Edith CavtTl’s last 
ride through London. 

It has been decided that the fortifica¬ 
tions of Heligoland shall be dismantled. 

A mail steamer has arrived from 
Australia with a million letter's on board. 

No person weighing over nine stones 
may ride on the donkeys at Ramsgate. 

Great Britain is giving Australia a 
hundred aeroplanes, balloons, and air¬ 
ships. 

The Ordnance Survey Department 
supplied the Army during the war with 
32 million maps. 

The Goverment has granted ten 
million pounds towards improving local 
roads neglected during the war. ‘ 

In a year the American air post has 
carried between New York and Phila¬ 
delphia eight million letters. 

Willie Lloyd, of Llanidloes, has made 
a perfect school attendance for nine 
years. He was always there, and always 
early. 

Over 20,000 servants have lost their 
unemployment grants . because they 
would not accept situations offering 
reasonable wages. 

The damage done in the air raids to 
Cleopatra’s Needle on the Thames Em¬ 
bankment is to remain unaltered in 
memory of the Great War. 

Serbia lost a quarter of its population 
during the war by wounds and famine. 
A quarter of a million of its children 
are still on the verge of starvation. 

The largest oil tank steamer in the 
world, the San Florentino, has been 
launched at Wnllsend-on-Tyne. It will 
cany 18,000 tons of oil, and. will ply 
between England and Mexico. 

Mother's Vote. 

Women now have votes, but not on 
the same terms as men, and a Bill is 
now making progress in Parliament to 
lhake the votes of men and women 
absolutely equal. 

Our Animal Population 

Between April 1918 and April 1919 
the cattle in England and Wales in¬ 
creased by 130,000 ; sheep decreased 
by 250,000 ; and pigs increased by 
245,000. The number of cattle is now 
nearly six millions, sheep over 13 mil¬ 
lions, and pigs nearly two millions. 

A North Sea Ferry 

The ferry service between England and 
France, by which a whole train, can be 
taken across the sea, has been so success¬ 
ful that the Swedish Government is 
trying to arrange a sea-ferry between 
England and Sweden. The service may 
cross between Hull and Gothenburg. 

First Aeroplane Arrest 

A motor-car thief has been caught in 
America through a wireless message 
being sent from a police observation aero¬ 
plane. It is the first aeroplane arrest. 

The Rat-catchers 

Medical officers of health are making 
war on rats. Manchester has five cor¬ 
poration rat-catchers, and Liverpool 
claims to be killing 70,000 rats a year.' 

A Week's Change on a 

One of the most surprising natural 
sights has been witnessed at Archangel 
by our troops. One day the waters of 
the river “ Dvina were pouring unin¬ 
terruptedly into the White Sea, ; a 
week before a railway had been 
working on tlic ice from bank to bank. 
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NEWS FROM THE ZOOS 

Rats, Salamanders, Bulls, 
and Pandas 

WHAT MADE THE BLACK 
CATTLE WHITE? 

From Our Zoological Correspondents 

The Children’s Newspaper has appointed 
correspondents at the chief Zoos of the United 
Kingdom, and they will keep us informed of 
the activities of our animal friends in the 
gardens where they are happy captives. 

Births, Arrivals, and Deaths 

London Zoo 

An English wild bull has lately 
arrived at the London Zoo. 

English wild cattle are the descendants 
of the auroch, a beast long since extinct, 
which was hunted and killed by pre¬ 
historic man with flint weapons. As tlic 
auroch was black or brown in colour, 
whereas these are white, it is believed 
that the white cattle were kept in a semi¬ 
domestic state in the remote past, and 
that the colour has come by gradual 
evolution. The wild cattle occasionally 
have coloured calves, several black ones 
having been born at the Zoo, and no 
animal that is naturally white, such as 
the Polar bear and the Rocky Mountains 
goat, ever have coloured young ones. 

A black calf, therefore, is held to 
proclaim the normal type of its remote 
ancestors. Herds of these wild cattle 
were kept formerly in parks throughout 
England, but at, present only about half 
a dozen exist, the most famous being 
the Chillingham and the Chartley. herds. 
The Chartley herd, to which the new 
arrival at the Zoo belongs, can be traced 
back to 12^8 ; but in 1877 only twenty 
of them existed. Their habits are unlike 
those of domestic breeds, for they feed 
by niglit and sleep by day. 

The parents also hide their young ones, 
thereby showing that they' have not 
learned to put their trust in mankind. 

THE RAT WITH “FIVE HANDS" 

A hlaek rat has lately arrived. 

Up to about 200 years ago the bln.ck 
rat was the only species found in this 
country, yet at present it has almost 
disappeared, although from time to 
time its numbers appear to increase. 

Originally a native of the East, the 
black rat, when once it reached this 
country, quickly established itself in its 
new home, and so multiplied in numbers 
that it soon swarmed all over the land. 
Some time afterwards, however, the 
brown rat followed in its footsteps and, 
being stronger and more savage, waged 
war on its weaker relatives and almost 
exterminated them. Much as one is 
apt to regret the disappearance of the 
old English rat, as the black species is 
frequently called, yet, as the creature 
has been proved to be the carrier of 
plague, its presence in this country is 
not so welcome as it otherwise would be, 
especially' as in one year a pair of rats 
may have 35,000 descendants. 

The black rat may be distinguished 
from the brown rat by the greater size 
of its ears and.tail. In spite of the 
respective names of the two species, 
colour alone is not sufficient to identify 
them, for we come across a brown black 
rat as well as a black brown rat. The 
black rat is an expert at climbing, the 
creature making use of its long tail by 
pressing it against tlic object it climbs, 
and so getting a grip. As we are told 
that a rat has more muscles in its tail 
than a man in his hand, vve can readily 
understand that the tail almost takes 
the place of a fifth hand. 

THE SALAMANDERS THAT HUDDLE 
TOGETHER AND DIE 

There arrived, a few weeks ago, 77 
spotted salamanders. 

The spotted salamander, found 
throughout Central and . Southern 
Europe, is a newt-like creature, with 
bright yellow or orange markings on its 
black skin. These marks take the 


form of spots and bars,' but vary con¬ 
siderably in size and distribution, 
according to the locality in which the 
creature is found. 

Many curious beliefs were once preva¬ 
lent regarding the salamander, the most 
remarkable being that it was able to pass 
through a red-hot fire unharmed. Its 
bite was also said to be fatal; and 
although this statement is not true, the 
reptile is able to exude from its skitr a 
poisonous fluid which, if swallowed by 
another animal, would prove extremely 
unpleasant and possibly cause death. 

Salamanders are frequently kept as 
pets, a fern-case being the most suitable 
place to house' them in, as a damp 
situation is necessary for their well-being. 
Not more than three or four should be 
allowed together, as they are in the habit 
of huddling up together in a corner, with 
the result that their bodies become 
covered with a growth of fungus which 
ultimately causes death. The creatures 
are not difficult to keep, and live on 
worms, snails, and beetles. W. S. B. 

New Friends for Manchester 

Belle Vue Gardens 

IDA THE GREAT 

The most important addition to Belle¬ 
vue is the middle-aged lady elephant 
Ida. She has led a strenuous life in 
England working on the land and per¬ 
forming. In her prime she could walk 
forty miles before breakfast. Now she 
must lead a. quieter life with a good 
home, and so here she is with nothing to 
do but make collections and enjoy the 
sweets her admirers bestow on her. 
Female elephants are not as strong as 
males, but are better tempered. 

THE WAYS OF MONKEYS 

A family of ringtailed capuchin 
monkeys "has arrived from South 
America. They are brown with black 
heads, except "the father, who has a 
comical grey face. He keeps order in a 
kindly way, but will have no intruders. 
At first a little rhesus monkey from the 
next cage would insist on visiting the 
strangers, but he received such a fright 
that he will star' at home in the future. 

, Ringtails are almost as intelligent as 
the chimpanzee. They will crack nuts 
with a hammer. If you put nuts out of 
their reach, with a small stick near at 
hand and a longer stick farther off, they 
will use the short stick to pull the long 
stick to them, and then reach the nuts 
with it. 

GAME LEARNED FROM ANIMALS 

Two baby pacas are here from tropical 
South America. They are not unlike a 
guinea pig, but grow as big as a. terrier. 
Their flesh is white and appetising, so 
the natives hunt them with dogs. When 
pursued the)' take to the water and 
swim well. The native Indian boys and 
girls play paca-hunting like hide-and- 
seek. One hides in the bushes like the 
paca, and the others come round like the 
dogs, seeking and barking. When the 
“paca” sees them he-dashes into the 
vrater, and then there is a grand swim¬ 
ming race to catch him, for the Indian 
children swim like otters. 

BIRDS IN A FIX 

It is interesting to watch the birds 
that come from lands with seasons 
different from ours. They are much 
puzzled at first. 

From Africa has come a consignment 
of weaver birds, interesting because they 
seem to be for ever building their wonder¬ 
ful nests. The varieties are the red¬ 
billed, Napoleon, scarlet' bishop, great 
black, and yellow' -weavers. With 11s 
they always attain their full wedding 
dress in September. 

Our swans have now built their nests, 
and the white ones have begun to lay. 
The black swans from Australia should 
do the same shortly'. They begin by 
breeding in September, which seems 
remarkable till we remember that in 
Australia September is their spring. 
The swans become accustomed to our 
ways in time, however. It takes them 
about three years in England to learn 
better, and to suit their breeding to our 
seasons. G. J. 


PLAYING CRICKET 

BY C. B. FRY 

How to Bowl the Ball 

On playing cricket, on the field or off, 
Commander Fry is a man for boys to follow 
everywhere; and here we greet him as our 
King of Cricketers. 

Books on cricket always contain ten 
pages about batting for one about 
bowling. The reason is that there is so 
little that is describ- 
able in the actions of 
a good bowler. More¬ 
over, everybody can 
learn to be at least 
a fair batsman unless 
he has bad eyesight, 
but only those who 
have some natural 
talent can learn to 
bowl well enough to 
be useful in matches. 
The truth is that. 

Commander Fry although no bowler 
is any good who cannot bowl what is 
called “ a good length,” and who cannot 
also control the direction of his bowling, 
lots of bowlers who can do both are 
useless against really good batsmen—• 
for the qualities which make a fine bowler 
are, first, a natural deceptiveness in the 
ilight of the ball as bowled by him, and, 
secondly, a natural “ fizz ” and liveli¬ 
ness in his bowling. Nobody can teach 
a bowler to obtain these two qualities. 

The Real Point 

Young bowlers are told that they 
must learn to bowl straight and to 
bowl “ a good length.” They must. 

But the real point as to straightness 
is not straightness : it is control of 
direction. When a bowler can control 
the direction of his bowling sc as to be 
able to bowl at will a ball which will hit 
the wicket, or one that is a foot outside 
the off-stump, or perhaps two feet out¬ 
side the ofi-stump, lie, of course, will not 
bowl wides and “ balls to leg.” But it 
is not mechanical straightness that lie 
needs ; it is such control over direction 
as enables him to bowl a ball sometimes 
dead straight, sometimes outside the 
off-stump, at will. Of course, this 
ability comes from practice, and there 
is nothing more to say about it. 

Control of the Ball 

About “ good length ” there is much 
muddle. I do not think a young bonder 
can learn to bowl a “ good length ” by- 
putting down a mark and aiming at it, 
for “ good length ” depends upon the 
batsman—-a ball that is “ good length" 
to ope batsman is not so to another. 

What the young bowler wants to 
learn is control of length. This means 
that he can at will pitch his ball a little 
nearer to the batsman or a little nearer 
to himself according as he feels that the 
batsman is made less comfortable by' 
the one or the other. 

Of course, “ full pitches ” and “ long 
hops ” are bad. We all know nliat 
they are; but there is a margin between 
an over-pitched ball and a short-pitched 
ball within which there is quite a distinct 
variety of length, and it is only- by- his 
feel of how the batsman is playing his 
bowling that the bowler knows when he is 
pitching the ball so as to give trouble. 

Keep the Batsman Alert 

The way to learn to bowl a' “ good 
length ” is to practice bowling at a bats¬ 
man, always holding in mind that you 
must not let him keep on playing at 
his ease. If he is “ playing back ” with 
ease, you must try to pull him forward ; 
if he is “playing forward” with case, 
you must try- to force him back. 

Any- young, bowler who has really got 
it in him to be a good bowler will soon 
find out what these remarks mean if 
he sets about the matter with intelli¬ 
gence. . Bowling needs much practice 
with all these points clearly in mind. 

As for “twist" and.” break" y-ou 
need not bother about them. You will 
know quickly' enough if y-ou can compass 
them, and will need no hints. C. B. F. 


May SI, 191V 

GREAT CELESTIAL 
EVENT 

Race Seen All Over the 
World 

SATURN 8c VENUS RACING 
TOWARDS REGULUS 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

June is the month of long-drawn-out 
twilight; indeed, there is no real night 
at all, so that .our interest is in the 
brighter denizens of the evening sky. 

This week the western sky will present 
a very- beautiful effect, with the Moon 
changing her phase from a crescent in 
the beginning to the first quarter 
towards the end ; she will be near 
Venus on Sunday-, and, with Jupiter a 
little way down towards the west, we 
shall have a very beautiful group in the 
afterglow of the sunset sky. 

Saturn will be a little way off to the 
east of them, almost in a line with Venus 
and Jupiter. There will be no mis¬ 
taking Saturn, for the Moon on Tuesday 
will again be near him, a little to the 
south-west, forming a triangle with the 
bright star Itegnlus. Thus we can sec 
exactly^ how- long it takes the Moon to 
go once round the Earth. 

■ Race of Worlds 

However, it is not the Moon that we 
are particularly interested in just now, 
but a celestial event of great interest to 
those who love to watch a race ; for 
there is taking place now a race that can 
be seen all over the world. 

The star Regains is the winning post; 
and the race is between Saturn and 
Venus, who are both travelling in a 
bee-lino for Regains. They will both 
pass very near to him indeed, and it 
will be a close race at the finish. It 
will be seen that Saturn has a very- 
good start, lor Venus appears such a 
long way off; she is now- about 34 
degrees, or over Co Moons, away to the 
w-est of Regulus, while Saturn is only- 
about 12 moons west of him. The race 
will be decided in the course of the next 
five weeks ; and it will be interesting and 
exciting towards the finish to see the 
two planets getting closer and closer to 
the star. 

The Fiery Regulus 

Now let us see what wonders have 
been discovered about this far-off fiery- 
sun called Regulus. 

It is far larger than our Sun, being 
really- 500 times brighter, which means 
that our Sun would probably' be quite 
invisible if it were as far off as Regulus, 
and we should not know- that our glorious 
Sun existed at all. And this, remember, 
is true of many millions of suns and 
worlds that we know- to exist, but which 
cannot be seen, although every increase 
in the size and pow-er of "telescopes 
reveals more and more, and photo¬ 
graphy brings to light immense numbers 
too faint for human eyes to perceive. 

Now, this giant orb Regulus is remark¬ 
able for another thing. Astronomers, 
analysing its light by means of the 
spectroscope, have found out that the 
gas helium exists in great quantities 
around Regulus. 

The Safety Gas for Airships 

Helium forms part of our atmosphere, 
and envelopes the Earth as well as the 
Sun, and in a very marked degree it 
envelopes Regulus ; but it is difficult to 
“ catch it,” or separate it from the 
atmosphere, and that is why it remained 
undiscovered here so long. It is of great 
value in providing a very- light and non- 
inflammable gas- as a substitute for 
hvdrogen for airships, and it can 
fortunately' now be obtained from certain 
minerals. 

Another interesting thing about Rcgu- 
lus is that he is -known to have two 
flaming planets accompanying him, each 
far larger than our Sun, and visible in a 
moderate - sized telescope, the w hole 
family' flying through space at over 2000 
miles a minute. G. F. M. 
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WEIRD COLLECTION 
OF CREATURES 

The Bird that Keeps 
a Larder 

BEETLES AND BUTTERFLIES 

By Our Country Correspondent 

At any time now boys and girls will 
be interested when out walking to conic 
upon a weird collection of creatures 
spilied on a. hawthorn-bush. There will 
probably he wasps and bees and beetles, 
and even one or two small birds or mice, 
hanging on the bush for all the world 
like the carcases outside a butcher’s 
shop. So close is the resemblance that 
the creature which perpetrates the 
horrid deed has been given the name 
of the “ butcher bird,” though it is also 
called the red-backed shrike.- 

It nests in June in the fork of a 
hawthorn-bush; and if you are fortunate 
enough to come upon a butcher bird’s 
larder, have patience and watch care¬ 
fully. Toil will find that it is a regular 
villain among the birds. It has a habit 
of mimicking the notes of other birds, 
and some naturalists have said that 
this is to lure little birds to their doom ; 
but such cannot be stated definitely. The 
eggs, when laid in a week or two, will be 
from four to six in number, of dull pink 
or light buff marked with reddish brown. 

Like an Insect Aeroplane 

The young pheasants are now 
probably v hatched out, and the young 
linnets hedged ; while the redbreast is 
laying for the second time, and the 
spotted flycatcher, fairly common 
throughout the country, in gardens and 
on the outskirts of woods, has laid from 
four to six bluish green eggs in the 
cavity of a tree or a wall, or among the 
leaves of the ivy. 

In the insect world life is getting ever 
more abundant. If in the calm of some 
evening, just as flic light is failing, you 
see and hear something like a miniature 
aeroplane sailing over your head, you 
will know that it is a stag-beetle. The 
creature is worth catching to examine, 
especially if it be a male with formidable- 
looking jaws like the horns of a stag, 
which have led to its popular name. 

The Stag-Beetle 

Most of the male specimens caught 
arc usually fine ones, for it is the practice 
of stag-beetles to tight for their wives, 
and the result is that only the fine, 
strong young fellows survive. Should 
you catch one be careful how you 
handle it, or you may get a nasty nip 
that will make you squeal. liven when 
the head of the creature has been cut 
off, the jaws have held on as tightly as 
ever twelve hours afterwards. Though so 
fierce a creature, the stag-beetle lives on 
the juices of twigs and fruits. 

Among butterflies we shall And the 
common blue; and if we are fortunate 
enough to live in certain parts of Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, or near the Norfolk Broads, 
we may even find a swallow-tail. This 
is now nearly extinct, so no true Nature 
lover who sees one will catch or kill it. 

Looping the Loop 

If flic weather is sunny and warm we 
may see - several kinds of dragon-flies, 
including the four-spot. This generally 
selects some twig, which it holds against 
all comers, and every now and then 
darts oft after a passing fly, bringing it 
back to the twig for eating. tine trick 
that tiiis dragon-fly has is similar to that 
of our airmen in the war. It darts 
upward, and then suddenly turns a per¬ 
fect somersault in pursuit of its prey. 

Many new wild flowers can be 
gathered, including burnct-rose, snow- 
berry, clustered bellflower, red poppy, 
rye grass, red valerian, bladder cam¬ 
pion, black bryony, rough chervil, 
Italian bugloss, tliymc-leaved sandwort, 
fraxinella, rockro.se, wood sanicle, great 
and small nettle, and deadly nightshade, 
of which, of course, we must be very 
careful, C. R. 


RIDE A COCK-HORSE TO BANBURY CROSS 


COMING OF LIGHT 




A STAKE IN THE 
COUNTRY 


A MOTOR WORKED 
BY THE WIND 


Small Savings and a Quiet Life 

The Controller of the War Savings 
Committee points out that when people 
save their money and lend it to the 
country a steadying effect is produced. 

One of the reasons why the French, 
though more excitable than the British, 
vote for a. safe rather than a venture¬ 
some government is because immense 
numbers of them put their savings into 
Government funds, and, having lent 
their money to their country, they do 
not wish to see it taking risky ways. 

The same thing is happening here in 
the United Kingdom. An enormous 
number of British citizens now have 
their savings in Government loans. 
Whereas only 315,000 persons had 
Government investments before the war, 
the number now is from 17,000,000 to 
20,000,000, and they hn.ve lent 
/6oo,ooo,ooo to the country. This 
means that about 20,000,060 people 
have a stake in the country, and would 
suffer serious loss by anything that 
damages the country. That large sum 
is a national insurance against hasty 
and doubtful action by the mass of the 
people; and the Controller of War 
Savings declares this acted as a steady¬ 
ing factor in the difficult period through 
which we passed a few months ago. 


Power for Nothing 

Despite. the vast quantities of coal 
and oil fuel in the world, engineers are 
still trying to harness the water and the 
air, and even the heat below the earth. 

Wind motors are by no means new ; 
they were used in Hungary in the sixth 
century, and many modern engineers 
are working them today. The wind 
wheel must be placed high up, as the 
force of the wind a thousand feet above 
the earth is nearly five times as strong as 
only sixty feet up, and more regular. 

A French engineer named Costes lias 
now invented a wonderful wind motor, 
the wheel being a wide cylinder with its 
axis perpendicular to the earth. There 
are 24 vertical wings, like Venetian 
shutters, on its. circumference, and it is 
always driven round, no matter in what 
direction the wind is blowing. Still more 
remarkable, the wind is made use of twice 
over, as the “ shutters ” are so built that 
the wind on entering the wheel is made 
to blow it round in one direction, and on 
meeting the shutter opposite to it is 
again caught and used. 

Wind motors, now that the war is over, 
will probably be largely used for irriga¬ 
tion and for lighting country houses miles 
away from ordinary sources of power. 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Sow a few beans for a late crop, 
also broccoli for the latest crop if not 
already sown, and plant out all earlier 
sown if sufficiently advanced. Give 
plenty of water if the weather be dry. 

The surface of the soil occupied by 
crops must be frequently stirred and 
kept loose. By destroying weeds on 
their first appearance much labour 
will be saved. Make a sowing of peas 
for autumn use in well-trcnclied and 
enriched ground. Plant out tomatoes, 
and make the soil around them firm. 

Put out bedding plants, such as pelar¬ 
goniums, fuchsias, petunias, begonias, 
and water liberally in the event of hot 
and dry weather. 


NATURAL FACTS GF THE DAY 

The universe moves to order 
like a dock. Sunrise and sunset, 
moonrise and moonset, high tide 
at London Bridge, ever they 
come and ever they go, while 
nations rise and fall. 

Here is next week’s time-table 
of sun, moon, and sea, given for 
London, from Sunday, June 1. 

Time-table of San, Moon, and Sea 

Sunday Tuesday Friday 

Sunrise .. - 1 . 51 a.m. 4.50 a.m. 4.4S a.m. 
Sunset .. 9.4 p.m. 9.6 p.m. 9.9 p.m. 

Moonrise. .. 8.1a.m. 10 . 32 a.m. 2 . 1 p.m. 

Moonset ..11.40 p.m. 12.35 a.m. 1.35 a.m. 
High Tide.. 4 . 50 p.m. 6 . 19 p.m. 8 . 53 p.m. 
Moonset: Black figures indicate next morning. 
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Sunday Tuesday Friday 

Other Worlis. Jupiter and Venus will be 
seen In the West, close to the moon, on Sunday; 
and Saturn will be seen in the South-West, 
close to the moon, on Tuesday. 


ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS 



Lc poisson La bonne Les gants 


Paul 0. perdu sa bicyelctte. 

Bcbe a peur do l’agent dc police, 

J.e singe fait des grimaces, 

Lc chat adore le poisson. 

La bonne s’occupe du bcbe. 

Cos gants sont trop petits pour vous. 


GENEVE 

Cette villc, qui a cte choisie coir.me 
siege tie la Societe des Nations, occupc 
une position ideale an bord du lac 
Leman. D’origine tres ancienne, clle 
figure dans les campagnes de Cesar. 
L’industrie principale est l’liorlogerie 
et la fabrication des instruments de 
precision, mais Geneve est surtout 
renommee pour avoir cte 1111 des centres 
les plus actifs du protestantisme sous 
Calvin, et pour ses grands homines, 
tcls que Rousseau, Necker, Sismomli, 
Pradicr, de Candolle, Raoul Pictet. 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ; 
Footprints that perhaps another, 

Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 

LONGFELLOW 


First Houses with Gas and 
Electricity 

WILLIAM MURDOCK’S LANTERN 

Which house was first lit with electric 
light ? One of the papers asserts that 
it was the late Sir William Crookes’s 
house at Westminster; but Lady 
Randolph Churchill declares that the 
house which she and Lord Randolph 
Churchill took in 1S83 in Connaught 
Place, opposite the spot where the victims 
of the Tyburn gallows were sent to their 
doom, was the first in London to be 
electrically lighted. They had a small 
dynamo in a cellar under the street, and 
the noise of it greatly excised horses as 
they approached. 

She had good reason to remember 
her dates, for Lord Randolph made a 
glowing speech in the House in favour 
of an electric lighting Bill, and so 
felt unable to accept the offer of a 
company to instal the light free of 
charge. When they gave' a party to 
show off their novelty, and Lord 
Randolph was loudly proclaiming its 
merits, out went the light, leaving the 
house in darkness till lamps and candles 
could be unearthed from their hiding 
in the basement. 

However all this may be, there can 
be no such doubt as to the first house lit 
with gas. The house still stands at 
Redruth, in Cornwall, where William 
Murdock, after walking home through 
the fields at night with a bladder of gas 
lighted at the neck, finally lit his homo 
with gas in 1792. Parliament took a 
good deal of persuading to adopt gas; 
and when at last gas did arrive, Members 
of Parliament would timidly approach 
the gaspipes, put on their gloves lor fear 
of burning their hands, and feel tlio pipe 
to see if it were hot! 


A HEDGEHOG PUZZLE 
Does it Carry Fruit on its Spines? 

At a meeting of the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society, 
members have been discussing the uses 
hi which the hedgehog puts its spines. 

For two thousand years it has been 
said that it sometimes rolls on fruit, 
spikes it, and so carries it off to be eaten. 
The Manchester observer felt sure that 
the spines have been seen transfixing 
fruit, and lie inclined to-the belief that 
sometimes this has been done purposely. 
Of course, the first use of the prickly 
spines is self-defence, as everyone knows, 
who has seen the bleeding nose of his 
dog after a fight with a hedgehog. 

Against the view that the hedgehog 
uses his spines as a pitchfork for re¬ 
moving apples, it may be said that the 
animal has a singularly small and un¬ 
developed brain, and shows but little 
intelligence. On the other hand, it is 
quite likely that its prickly covering will 
pick up fallen fruit sometimes, and such a 
lucky chance may have led flic creature 
to do it again, especially as it has a taste 
for many kinds of food, including fruit, 
though its usual diet is animal food, 
with a strong preference for milk. 


EXTRAORDINARY X-RAYS 

X-rays are now used to sec if ships 
are being made seaworthy. They 
reveal any defects in ships’ steel plates, 
and in the new welding process now 
being tried instead of riveting. In a 
smaller field of usefulness, the ray is 
employed to kill moth eggs in furs. 

Often unsuspected maladies can be 
detected by the wonderful ray in time 
for the sufferer to be saved, and the 
power of vision into the body has in¬ 
creased so much that the beat of the 
heart can be clearly seen. 
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k BOY’S ADVENTURE ON WIZARD ISLAND 

Told by T. C. Bridges, the popular story-writer 


What Has Happened 

A brief synopsis of what has 
happened appeared in last week’s issue 

. CHAPTER 26 

The Priest’s Plan 

The man who stood in the 
opening was not. more than five 
feet six in height, but looked even 
less, owing to his enormous breadth. 
His chest and shoulders were those 
of a giant. 

. Of . his face Martin . could. see 
nothing, for it was covered with a 
thin golden 'mask • from which 
stood out all around curved rays 
of beaten gold. • He was dressed 
in a sleeved robe of rich silken 
fabric of gorgeous purple. " On the 
breast was embroidered a great 
golden sun, while sleeves and 
skirt were ornamented with 
patterns made of some yellow 
shining stone cut in thin • discs. 
Martin knew at once that this was 
a priest of the sun. 

Through holes in the mask a 
pair of keen blue eyes regarded 
Akon and Martin. 

For a moment there was dead 
silence. Then,, with a quickness 
startling in so massive a figure, the 
priest turned and beckoned them 
to follow. They stepped into a 
loftj- passage floored and walled 
with massive slabs of smooth, 
reddish stone; and the moment 
they were inside their host pulled 
over a lever, and the huge leaves 
of the stone door closed like the 
jaws of a great trap. 

The door, was hardly shut before 
the priest had caught Akon by 
both hands, crying out a greeting 
in a voice that rumbled like 
thunder down the vaulted passage. 

Akon returned the greeting most 
heartily, then, stretching out his 
great arm, drew Martin forward, 
and, speaking in Norse, introduced 
him. 

“ He is my friend, Hymer,” lie 
said, “ He has saved my life. 
Harm must not come to him.” . 

Hymer, the priest, took Martin’s 
hand. 

“ Your friends, Prince Akon, are 
mihe,” he said, and he, too, spoke 
in Norse, and spoke so clearly that 
Martin had no difficulty in under¬ 
standing him. “ But come into 
my room,” he said. “ I have much 
to tell you.” , 

. Opening a door he led them into 
a. largo room with painted walls. 
There was a rich carpet on the 
floor; but the only furniture was a 
low, round table and a number of 
large cushions scattered about. 
The place was lighted from above 
by a sort of skylight glazed with 
sheets of talc. 

The first thing the priest did 
was to take off his golden mask 
and fling it aside. 

. ” Bali ! ” he said impatiently. 
“ I am sick, of this mummery.” 
Then he dropped on a cushion and 
signed to the others to be seated. 

“ Now, Prince,” he said, “ t.ell 
your story, for time presses, and 
there is much to do.” 

. Akon plunged at once into his 
story, and Hymer listened with 
kycn interest. Martin, looking at 
him, saw that he was, like Akon, a 
Norseman. He appeared to be 
about sixty, but was still immensely 
fit and strong; also, he seemed to 
lie miles ahead in brain power of 
any of the rest of the Lemuriahs. 
For one thing, he was not in the 
least surprised to hear of the. flying 
machine or the “ boat that goes 
without oars or sail,” as Akon 
described the launch. 

When'Akon had finished Hymer 
nodded gravely. 

“Yon have returned in the nick 
of time,” he said. “ Your father 
has been dangerously ill.” 


. Akon sprang up, but the priest 
raised his hand. . - - 

“There is no longer need for 
anxiety on that score. Prince.- The 
King is out of danger.'and .you shall 
see him presently. The trouble is 
this. While he was ill and "while 
I was engaged in tending him and 
preventing those fools of doctors 
from poisoning him with . their 
drugs, Odan has been at his old 
game. He has been raising the 
brown men against us.”- 

“ The dog ! ” growled Akon, and 
there was a glare in his eyes that 
was new to Martin. .... 

“ Dog he was bom : dog he will 
die,” said Hymer.' “ But if we, 
too, are not to die the- death of 
dogs, we must'act, and act quickly. 
The truth is, Prince, that Odan 
both hates and fears me. He 
knows that I have done away with 
the old rites;—the burnings and the 
rest.! He knows that, the . King, 
your father, is on my side, and'that 
you are my pupil. Therefore he 
dares to pit himself against me.” 

“ What forces has he ? ” de¬ 
manded Akon.. 

“ More than we have,” was the 
grim' reply. “ The brown men are 
fools. They are filled with the old 
superstitions. They will follow 
him.” 

” Then what do you advise ? ” 
asked Akon quickly. 

The priest pointed to Martin. 

“ Our hope lies there,” he an¬ 
swered. ’■The boat that flies, 
the tubes that shoot lead, and the 
rest of the wonders from tile East.” 

Martin flushed. 

“ B-but there are only two of 
us,” he stammered—-” myself and 
the Professor.” 

“ It is not numbers that count,” 
replied Hymer gravely. “These 
brown men, the. descendants of the 
old people, are full of strange fears 
and superstitions.- Ahead}- -the 
sight of men flying has driven 
terror into their hearts, and they 
have hidden themselves in their 
houses. You will return, English¬ 
man, to the Island of hire and 
bring back the guns of which-Akon 
speaks. With these you can strike 
terror from the sky. Butyoumust 
go at once, or it will be too late.” 

Martin sprang to his feet. There 
was an eager gleam in his eyes. 
At that very moment a blaze of 
white light illuminated the room, 
and there was a crash so tremendous 
that the whole massive building 
quivered. Then darkness fell like 
night, the heavens opened, and 
cataracts of rain roared upon the 
roof. 

Martin gave a low whistle of 
dismay. 

“ That puts the hat on it! ” 
he muttered. Then, seeing the 
puzzled look on the faces of the 
others. ” I mean,” he explained, 
“ that I cannot fly back until the 
storm is over." 

CHAPTER 27 

Too Late! 

The . priest . shook his head. 
" That is bad,” he said. “ Haste 
means everything in this case.” 

“ You forget,” put in Akon 
quickly. “ The storm will also 
delay the return' of the fleet." 

“ For a" little, perhaps," replied 
Hymer gravely. “ But there is no 
wind to hinder them. They will 
be in before nightfall.” 

“ How long do these storms last?” 
asked Martin. 

“ An hour—two perhaps,” an¬ 
swered the priest. 

Martin's face cleared. “ Then do 
not worry. It is not yet mid-day, 
and I can go and return within 
three hours.” 


Hymer raised his shaggy eye¬ 
brows. “ That is great speed,” he 
said. 

“ The flying boat moves more 
quickly than the wind, priest,” 
Akon answered him. ” No bird 
flies so swiftly. 

“And as my English friend 
cannot return until the storm 
ceases,” he added, “ I beg you to 
take me to my father.” 

The priest rose. “ That is well 
said. I know that the King wishes 
greatly to see you.” 

He led the way to the door. 
Martin stood aside, but Akon 
took him gently by the arm. “ My 
father will wish to thank you 
in person for your goodness to his 
son,” lie told him. 

It was a relief to leave the priest’s 
room. The roar of the tropical 
rain upon the roof window was 
simply deafening, the constant 
glare of the electric fire blinding 
in its intensity, while the crackle 
of thunder never ceased. Outside 
in the passage these sounds were 
deadened. But as they - moved 
down the long stone-walled corri¬ 
dor, a new sound reached Martin's 
ears—a strange whistling, a note 
resembling the escape of steam from 
the boiler of a railway engine, but 
infinitely deeper and more powerful. 

This grew steadily louder and 
louder until the whole place seemed 
to vibrate with the tremendous note 
of it. Martin could not imagine 
what caused it, but even the sound 
did not prepare him for the amazing 
sight. which presently burst upon 
his eyes. 

Hymer opened a door, and sud¬ 
denly they stood upon a broad 
gallery which ran all round a vast, 
circular pit, or arena, the bottom 
of which was, perhaps, a hundred 
feet beneath them. And from the 
centre of this pit rose a blue flame 
roaring upwards, exactly like one of 
those blow lamps used by plumbers, 
only with a force and fury that 
were almost incredible. 

The pit was open to the outer air, 
and seemed to be roofed by the 
blue-black thunder cloud. Yet so 
tremendous was the force of the 
flame that the rain, falling though 
it was in solid sheets, made no more 
difference to it than a summer 
shower would to a blast furnace. 

Martin stopped short. “ Natural 
gas ! ” he said. 

” It is the fire fountain,” said 
Akon simply. “It has burnt al¬ 
ways. It will burn for ever. The 
brown folk believe it to be the 
breath of God.” 

He hurried on ; and Martin, 
though he longed to stop, had to 
follow. The gallery was roofed, so 
they were safe from the rain. 
Right across they went to the far 
side, and through another door 
guarded by two goid-helmeted 
sentries. 

” This is the house of the King.” 
said Akon ; and indeed Martin 
could well believe it. The beauty 
of the place fairly took his breath. 
Wonderful furniture, carved in a 
jet-black wood like ebony, and set 
with ivory and- gold; statues, 
life-size, and moulded, apparently 
in solid gold; skins of strange 
beasts lay underfoot; the hangings 


What is Self-Determination? 

Self-determination is the right of 
any race to choose for themselves 
how they shall be governed, 
whether as an independent state, 
or as part of another country 
than the one to which they 
have belonged in recent years. 

What is a Blockade ? A block¬ 
ade is the closing of a town or 
country by a patrol of warships, 
so that no "trading ship can either 
enter or leave, though it may 
belong to a neutral country. A 
neutral ship that tries to enter, 
or “ run the blockade,” is liable 
to be captured and kept. Ger¬ 
many was blockaded in the 
war. 


of the walls were of the same rich 
purple as the priest’s robe. 

Akon saw Martin staring at these 
beauties. He shrugged his great 
shoulders. 

“ Children’s toys,” he said scorn¬ 
fully, “ but needful to impress these 
■foolish folk over whom we rule.” 

Martin thought to himself that 
one or two of these toys would 
make all the difference to the poor 
people who had been ruined by his 
father’s scoundrelly partner Wil¬ 
lard, but, before he could speak, the 
priest struck with his great hand 
upon a tall door. It opened, and a 
grave, elderly man beckoned them 
to enter. 

The room was of great size and 
very high and airy. It was lighted 
by lamps burning a perfumed oil. 
But Martin had no eyes for anything 
or anyone except for the splendid 
old man who lay back in a great 
chair opposite. He was tall as 
Akon himself, but his thick .hair 
was white as snow, his cheeks were 
wrinkled, and his hands gnarled. 
Onlv his eyes, blue as the sea, were 
still clear and keen. 

•At sight of Akon his face lit up. 
As for Akon, he was across the 
room in three strides, and father and 
son seized one another’s hands. It 
did Martin good to watch the de¬ 
light they took in meeting again. 
There was nothing of king and 
prince about it. The two might 
have been just simple commoners 
instead of rulers over this wonder¬ 
ful island and its ancient people. 

Then Akon beckoned Martin to 
come up, and again said such nice 
things about him that the boy’s 
ears burned. 

“ He is going to help us,” Akon 
told his father. He will bring 
the wisdom of the East to defeat 
Odan.” 

The king began to question Mar¬ 
tin. He was as eager as Akon 
himself. Like Akon, he believed 
that the Bat was, enough in itself 
to turn the scale against Odan and 
his rebels. 

“ But I must have guns, sir,” said 
Martin. “We have a machine- 
gun at the island and plenty of 
ammunition. And I will bring 
some bombs, too—fire-balls that 
will explode as they strike the 
earth,” he explained. 

Hymer suddenly interrupted. 
“Pardon, King,” he said in'his 
deep voice. “ The storm is over. 
The Englishman should be re¬ 
turning.” 

Martin turned quickly. ” You 
are right. I must go at once 
if I am to be back before night.” 

” Go. and fortune be with you," 
said the King. “ Akon, attend our 
friend to tins flying ship.” 

They hurried out. - The storm had 
passed, roaring, to the west. 
The sun shone hotly on the steam¬ 
ing soil. Then, as they gained 
the open, Akon started, while an 
angry growl came from Hymer’s 
deep throat. 

There was good reason for their 
dismay. The fleet was already 
in the harbour, and Odail’s great 
Jongship mooring opposite to the 
boat-house in which lay the Bat. • 
TO BE CONTINUED 


What is the Diplomatic Ser¬ 
vice ? The Diplomatic Service is 
the whole body of officials sent 
out by a country to represent 
.its Government abroad. The 
chief ol the service in an im¬ 
portant foreign country is an 
ambassador or minister, and he, 
with his staff, forms his country’s 
diplomatic corps in the State 
to which he is sent. 

What is Immigration ? Immi¬ 
gration is the inflow into a 
country of settlers from foreign 
countries. 

What is Emigration ? Emi¬ 
gration is the outflow from a 
country of its own inhabitants 
to settle in a foreign country. 


Five-Minute Story 

THE PIT 

In a very old English city, 
surrounded by an ancient wall, 
a citizen once had a very 
alarming experience, Long ago 
this city was in the occupation 
of . the Romans, and many 
interesting finds and discoveries 
arc continually made by the 
inhabitants: old Roman baths, 
treasures of coins, ancient war- 
weapons, as well as mysterious 
underground passages and crypts 
—relics of old monastic days. 

Between the cathedral close 
and a busy thoroughfare just 
outside the city, there is an 
ancient kail-yard. This is en¬ 
tered by a tiny stone archway 
cut in the old Roman wall, and 
It is a short cut from the busy 
streets to the market square. 

So much traffic goes through 
this Small arch that some years 
ago it was found necessary to 
repair the- rough paving-stones 
near it. While busy at this task 
the workmen discovered a small 
underground chamber, or per¬ 
haps part of some secret passage 
leading from the old cathedral 
crypt to a monastery without the 
city walls. 

They were ordered to place 
large ‘ paving-stones over their 
excavations to hide it from the 
curious until proper investiga¬ 
tions could be made. But that 
very night a citizen returning late 
from business in the city took 
the short cut through the kail¬ 
yard, knowing nothing of the 
road-mending. 

It was a pitch-dark night, with 
drizzling rain, and, as luck would 
have it, this respectable citizen 
caught his foot in some stones, 
and found himself falling 
through space! 

As he sank he spread out his 
arms widely, which broke his 
fall, and left him suspended in 
the air, absolutely unconscious of 
what terrible pit lay beneath 
him. He called for help, but none 
came, as it was past midnight 
and the place was a lonely one. 

Fearful thoughts rushed 
through his mind of the un¬ 
known terrors beneath. Wlm 
knew what secrets the old city 
still hid ? 

' His outstretched arms ached 
agonisingly, and the cold, driz¬ 
zling rain added to Iris miseries, 
but still he dare not relax his 
hold and fall down, down into 
some bottomless pit. 

The night seemed like a 
hundred nights, but fortunately 
ho had not to wait for a winter 
dawn, and when the cathedral 
clock struck five, his tired eyes 
could see his surroundings faintly, 
although he still dare not move 
from his wretched position until 
help came, for fear his numbed 
arms played him false, and lie 
fell into the pit after all his 
weary vigil. 

At last came the welcome 
tramp, tramp of early workmen’s 
feet along the city wall, and the 
victim cried out so loudly they 
rushed to the rescue in a moment. 

They pulled him out sympa¬ 
thetically, trying to restrain their 
mirth; and, safe at last, the tired 
watcher looked ruefully down 
into his terrible yawning vault. 

All night long, in the rain and 
darkness, he had hung sus¬ 
pended with his weary feet twelve 
inches from the ground ! 
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Dr MERRYMAN 

Tiie motorist emerged from be¬ 
neath the car and struggled for 
breath. Ilis helpful friend, holding 
the oil can, beamed upon him. 

" I've just given the cylinder a 
thorough oiling, Dick, old man,” 
said the helpful friend. 

" Cylinder,” said the motorist 
heatedly, " that wasn’t the cylinder, 
it was my ear.” 

□ 0 0 

Council of War on Rais 



PUPPY : I vote that all rats be kept in 
traps until we crow up. 

0 0 0 

There was a young man down at 
Pinner 

Who went every day without 
dinner; 

And day after day, 

The Pinner folk say. 

He got thinner and thinner and 
thinner. 

0 3 0 

The Mariner’s Wheel 
Paper-tearing is fine fun and 
quite easy. Take a double sheet 
of newspaper and fold down centre 
in the fold already there. Now fold 
again in halves, keeping the folded 





The Children's Newspaper 

Sing , Sing , Sing— Every Living U king 
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edge on the left. Fold the right- 
hand portion down dotted line 
shown in the first sketch. Fold 
this again down ihe dotted lino 
shown in the second sketch, which 
results in the 
next figure. All 
is now ready 
for the tearing 
operation. First 
tear off just 
the extreme tip 
and then tea e 
along the dotted 
line, following it 
roughly. Then 

open out. and you get the mariner’s 
wheel shown in the other sketch. 

E 3 0 

Do You Live in Walsall ? 

Walsall is from flic old English 
word sail, or sal, and means a stone 
house. Probably most of the 
houses were of stone. 

□ 3 3 

An owl who had found an arc light. 
Thought, ” The sun’s still exceed¬ 
ingly bright.” 

Then he made the remark,- 

" I can’t hunt till it's dark.” 

So ho stayed there the whole cf the 
night. 

B B 3 
Familiar Objects and Their Farts 


These names of parts ot the bell are these 
by which the workmen know them 

ra 3 a 

When Was He Born ? 

A few weeks ago you were told 
tow, by a little calculation, to tell 
a person’s age and the month in 
which lie or she Was born. Here is 
a method by which you can tell 
cot only the age and the birth 


month, but also the actual date of 
the birthday. 

Ask someone to write down, with¬ 
out telling you, the day on which' 
he was born and immediately after 
it the number of the month. Thus, 
i f his birthday was on the Sth of June 
lie would write 80 . Now proceed : 
He has already put down .. 86 

Ask him to multiply by a, 

which makes .. .. 172 

Now ask him to add 5, making 177 
Then to multiply by 50, 

making .. .. .. SS50 

Next ask him to add his age 

(say 21), which makes .. S871 

And finally ask him to add 

365, giving a total of .. 9236 

He then tells you-this result, from 
which you subtract 6x5, leaving 8621 - 
You then tell him he was bom on 
the Sth of June and his age is 2T. 

The first figure is the date of his 
birthday, the second the number of 
the birth month, and the last two 
figures his age. It will not always 
work like this, though. Take, for 
example, a person who was born on 
February 21, and who is eight years 
old. After all calculations are made 
the final figure is found -to be 21208. 

Obviously, this could read cither 
that he was born on February 2t 
or on December 2, and that he is 
eight years old, for the last two 
figures always tell the age. So it 
may be necessary sometimes to 
have two guesses. 

This method will tell the date of 
birth and age of anyone up to 99 
years of age; and not many of ns 
have friends who are older. 

0 0 3 

A Bunch of Flowers 
Here are the names of eight 
flowers, the letters of each being 
transposed. Can you re-arrange 
them and tell the names of the 
flowers ? 

(1) ETEWAPSE 

(2) NAPEUIT 

(3) AUCHIFS 
Q) CHROISD 

(5) KOTSC 

(6) TAMLHCSI 

(7) LODIFADF 

(8) BBEELI.LU 

.r astern' next tvtch 

0 3 3 

Why are soldiers always fired the 
first of April ? 

Because they have just finished a 
March of thirty-one days. 

0 0 3 

Is Your Name Here ? 



Thess pictirres represent a boy’s and a girl’s 
name. Do you know what they are ? 

Answers next week 


I do not mind you, little wasp, 
Buzzing round about the yard; 
But you a wicked trick have got 
Of sitting down so very hard. 

3 3 3 

Can You Say This Quickly ? 

Try to repeat the following 
sentences as quickly as you can. 

Seven Severn salmon swallowing 
several shrimps. 

The sheikh’s sixth sheep is sick. 

□ a a 

To Measure a Foot 
The upright rules on this page arc 
one foot long; the double rule in this 
column is marked in inches. 

□ a 3 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
What Are These Things ? 

The pictures represented the joint 
of a pair of scissors and the front 
of a motor-car. 

Is Your Name Here? 

The names were Valentine and Ivy. 


Order Next Week’s Now 


There Was an Old Man of Melrose 



There was an old man of Melrose 
Who walked on the tips of his toes ; 
But they said : “ It ain't pleasant 
To see you at present, 

You stupid old man of Melrose.” 


Jacko Serves Up the Dinner ' 

” Jacko seems very quiet,” remarked his father. 

“Then lie’s bound to be up to mischief," said, his mother. 
“ Where are you, Jacko ? ” she called out. 

As a matter of fact, he was in the attic, munching apples. 
There were lots of good things stored away in that attic, and it 
wasn't the first time that Jacko had found his way there. 

Downstairs, Mother Jacko was busy over the kitchen stove. 
Father lit his pipe, put on his hat, and walked over to the door. 

“ Don’t be long,” said Mother Jacko, looking round. “ The 
dinner will soon be ready.” 

A few minutes later Jacko sneaked out of the attic and came 
quietly downstairs. lie crept iike a mouse into the kitchen and, 
when his mother’s back was turned, he took a Hying leap right 
over the table and landed with a bang on the hearthrug. 

Jlis mother jumped nearly out of her skin. 

“ Naughty boy ' ” site said. “ Where have you been all 
the morning ? Take care, or you'll tread on the cat 1 Come 
and' help me did; up the dinner. Quickly'—here comes your 
father. Open the oven door for me while I take the joint out.” 

“ Let me do that, Ala,” said Jacko ; “ you go and sit down, and 
I’ll serve it up when you’re all ready'.” 

So they all sat down, and Jacko opened the oven door and 
stooped over it. 

" What’s come over fhe lad ? ” asked his father. 



" Hush 1 ” said his mother ; “ lie’s making himself useful.” 
‘‘Hump ! ” said his father, as if he had his doubts about it. 
Jacko lifted the disli and set it carefully on the table. 

Mother Jacko flung out her arms, shot back her cuffs, and took 
off ihe great shining cover. And —out sprang the cat I 


The Lazy Boy 

One afternoon, over 100 years 
ago, a little Scotch boy T was 
sitting at home in a room 
where his mother and aunt were 
chatting, when the aunt, a 
rather severe lady', turned to 
liim impatiently, and said : “ I 
never saw such an idle boy as 
y'ou arc. For the last hour you 
have not spoken a word, but only 
taken off the lid of that kettle 
and put it on again.” 

The little boy was often ac¬ 
cused of laziness, but he was not 
really idle: he was thinking. 
Once, when he was sit:, someone 
blamed him for trifling his time 
away r , and his father found that 
he was working out a geometrical 
problem on the hearthstone 
with a piece of chalk. 

At fourteen he went to visit 
some relatives at Glasgow; but 
the lady of the house wrote to 
ask his mother to take him home 
again because he kept the 
family tip late by' telling them 
such interesting stories, for hours 
on end, that they could not tear 
themselves away. “ I am worn 
out with loss of sleep,” wrote the 
lady. 

The boy went to London to 
learn mathematical instrument- 
making, and then returned to 
Glasgow to do the same sort of 
work for the university. There 
he began to invent tilings, and 
one was a musical-box that 
looked like a table or a scat, and 
when unsuspecting people sat 
on it, it began to play, to their 
no small alarm. 

lie borrowed books from the 
university and read a great 
deal, and all the time he was 
thinking out fresli inventions, 
llut he never seemed to be very 
successful. One day he wrote : 
” To-day I enter my 35th year 
of life, and I think I hav e hardly 
done 35 pence worth of good in 
the world.” But for all this he 
persevered, and made a wonder¬ 
ful invention that changed the 
world. The result of his work 
is seen everywhere today, and 
probably without it the earth 
would bo unable to support all 
its people. 

He found a rich man who 
became his partner, and at last 
lie became successful and 
wealthy'. But he had had great 
trouble, lie had found difficulty 
in supporting his family', and his 
wife had died suddenly while 
he was away on a journey. 
However, his last days were his 
brightest, and when he retired he 
used to amuse himself in a model 
workshop in his house, dressing 
in the same leather apron and 
cap that lie had worn as a poor 
man. 

Just before he died, at the ageof 
S-2, Sir Walter Scott described him 
as "the man 
ivlio disco¬ 
vered the 
means of mul¬ 
tiplying our 
national re¬ 
sources to a 
degree perhaps 
beyond his 
own stupen¬ 
dous powers of 
calculation 
and combination.” Here is 
his portrait. Who was he ? 

The Lady of Newgate last week was Elizabeth Frr 
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The Children's Newspaper grows out of My Magazine, the monthly 
the whole world loves. My Magazine grew out of the Children's 
Encyclopedia, the greatest book for children in the world. The Maga¬ 
zine appears on the 15th of each month, and the Editor’s address 
is: Arthur Mee. Fleetway House. Farringdon St.. London. E.C. 4. 


Childrens Newspaper 


Postage of the Children's Newspaper is Id. anywhere: a yeaT’s 
postal subscription is £s. fd. A year’s postal subscription to its 
monthly companion. My Magazine, is: British Isles, 14s.; Canada, 
13s.; elsewhere. 13s. ud. In South Africa and Australasia all sub¬ 
scriptions must go through the agents given below. 



BEST BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ PICTURES AT THIS YEAR’S ROYAL ACADEMY 


Evicted from the Monasteries—By E. Biair Leighton 


The Balloon Man—By Ernest Townsend 


Young Things—By Nina Brisley 



Barbara de Sellncourt—By Herbert Draper 





The Kiss—By Alfred Drury, R.A. 


The Donkey Ride—By Spencer Watson 



Bluebell Wood-By Rowland Wheelwright Leopard and Cubs—By Arthur Wardle 


Mr. Blair Leighton’s picture represents the days of the suppression of the monasteries in the time of Henry the Eighth. The copyright of alt the pictures is reserved for the artists by Walter Judd, Ltd, 


Tlie.Children’s Newspaper is printed and published every Friday by the proprietors, the Amalgamated Press, Limited, The Fleetway House/Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4. It i3 registered as a newspaper and for 
transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. It can be ordered from these agents: Canada, Imperial News Company; Australasia, Gordon & Gotch; South Africa, Central News Agency; India, A. H. \\ heeler & Co, 
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